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EDUCATION FOR WOMEN Katuryn McHAte 


The General Director of the American Association of University Women enumerates here 
the four trends in curriculum changes which seem to her most fundamental in the present 
education of women. 


THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL TESTING F. S. Beers 


The purposes, uses, and results of the achievement tests being devised in certain college subjects 
by the Committee on Educational Testing of the American Council on Education are discussed 
by the Secretary of the Committee, who belongs to the faculty of the University of Georgia. 


THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION Matcoim M. WILLEY 


Mr. Willey, university dean and assistant to the president, University of Minnesota, suggests 
ways in which the organization essential to the efficient administration of a college or uni- 
versity may be kept flexible and modifiable. 


A CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT  Atvin C. Euricu 


The program of examinations for the General College, University of Minnesota, involves 
the services J, the instructor, an examination counselor, and an assistant. These persons 
direct their efforts toward the construction of tests to measure the stated outcomes of instruction 
in the courses concerned. Mr. Eurich is Assistant Director of Educational Research, 
University of Minnesota. 


THE TEACHING OF MACHINE DESIGN AND CHARACTER 
FORMATION Cyrit DonaLpson 


A teacher of machine design in Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute finds oppor- 
tunities for teaching practical ethics in machine design. 


WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


Vocational Choices, Repetition of High-School Content in College Courses, Doctors as High- 
School Teachers, Predicting Success in College. 
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Education for Women 


By KATHRYN McHALE 


The Significance of Present-Day College Education for Women 
and Curriculum Changes 


EW significance is given to 
N college educatign today be- 

cause it is geared to life 
situations, because a real effort is 
being made to prepare students for 
the manifold duties which they will 
perform in this intricate and tumultu- 
ous world. Census figures for 1930 
show that 50.1 per cent more women 
were gainfully employed than in 1920, 
and that for the same period a 
6o-per cent proportional increase of 
employed women are married and 
carrying the double responsibility of 
home-maker and breadwinner. Those 
who are solely home-makers today 
face the necessity of meeting ever 
higher and more complicated stand- 
ards as home-makers, as parents, as 
consumers. Every woman, regard- 
less of her occupation, is forced by 
the crowding impact of events to 
feel a greater responsibility for taking 


part in community, national, and 


international affairs, and for under- 
standing economic and social forces. 
The recently acknowledged superior 
talents of women in the field of 
human relations face a rising demand 
in this new age which is to be devoted 
to pioneering in social fields. 


One sometimes has an opportunity 


in Washington to be present at a 
gathering of the heads of various 
governmental and non-governmental 
agencies; at such times one is deeply 
moved to see growing before the 
mind’s eye the picture of the multiple 
units at work throughout the land 
co-operating, supporting, contributing, 
working along with a combined sense 
of idealism and realism, to the end 
that a better and more fully realized 
democratic life may flower in every 
community and section of the country. 
Often the gathering will be composed 
entirely of women who are heads of 
bureaus or organizations, and as one 
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listens to their descriptions of the 
advances and efforts in one field 
or another—agricultural adjustment, 
consumers’ organization and research 
into consumers’ problems, councils 
on family relationships, community 
forums for the development of an 
intelligent citizenship, decentraliza- 
tion of industry and regional planning, 
new plans for the support of educa- 
tion, and the like—one is impressed 
with the great concourse of ideas and 
events that is calling for the presence 
and contributions of students as they 
come from the colleges each year. 

Do the colleges hear the stir and 
tramp of this concourse and are they 
building their programs so that their 
graduates will fit with proper step 
and equipment into the great demo- 
cratic movement so largely composed 
of and inspired by women? I believe 
that many of the colleges are awake 
to the challenge and that the trend is 
clearly toward meeting it. 

The women’s colleges among others 
are increasingly conscious of this 
problem of developing a type of 
education which will prepare the 
individual to live richly and effec- 
tively in the modern world. Having 
proved the mental equality of women 
to men and their fitness in economic 
competition, women and their col- 
leges since the turn of the century 
have been concerned with this funda- 
mental educational problem. Among 
the women’s colleges, several are 
leading the way; certain other longer 
established women’s colleges are fol- 
lowing, with adaptations; many more 
are looking in the direction of these 
changes and are making adjustments. 
The last decade has brought forth 
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experiments and changes in college 
education which are almost revolu. 
tionary. As in a social revolution, 
definite trends and characteristics 
emerge. Most conspicuous, perhaps, 
is the recognition that education 
necessarily must be an_ individual 
matter, that the college should not 
only consider the difference in abilities 
and variations in preparation, but 
should capitalize these very differ. 
ences through a flexible program 
fitted to the: student’s needs. The 
curriculum which cuts to the same 
pattern the educational costumes of 
tall and short, fragile and robust, is 
definitely passing. Most of our cok 
leges have adopted a program which 
may be fitted to the individual meas. 
ure of each student. 


A MAJOR innovation which has 
appeared as part of this indi- 
vidualizing of the program is the 
system which recognizes ability and 
ambition by permitting students to 
determine their own rate and standard 
of learning. Special honors work or 
independent work has developed in 
various forms in the stronger colleges. 
Among these are Swarthmore, Har- 
vard, Colgate, University of Chicago, 
University of Buffalo, Brown, Carle- 
ton, Barnard, Radcliffe, Vassar, Smith, 
Sweet Briar, Elmira, Wells. Here we 
see a well-tested value, tracing its 
origins to the English provision for 
pass and honors work. 

Bennington and Sarah Lawrence 
are the two four-year women’s col- 
leges that have thrown aside al 
fixed course and unit requirements 
and have built a curriculum to fit 
each individual student. Of neces 
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sity, the central feature in such a 
plan is the faculty counselor. Each 
student meets regularly and often 
with her adviser, who guides her in 
the selection of her courses, who acts 
as a clearing house for all the stu- 
dent’s study problems, and helps her 
to correlate work in different fields, 
knows her social and health prob- 
lems and what bearing they have on 
the whole story of her development. 
These two colleges believe that the 
individually built curriculum with its 
concomitant advisory system is the 
crux of education if the institution is 
thinking of education in terms of 
the greatest possible development of 
each student. 

This year an older college for 
women, Goucher, reports the adoption 
of the same principle of an individ- 
ualized curriculum centering about the 
faculty counselor as guide. Accord- 
ing to its catalogue, there are no 
course requirements except that the 
work chosen in the first two years 
shall prepare for eight defined objec- 
tives, progress toward which is to be 
tested in sophomore examinations. 
These eight objectives have been 
selected with a view to their useful- 
ness to women in daily living. The 
entire aim of their curriculum is that 
“students may be equipped to con- 
tinue their own education, to relate 
their knowledge and training to living, 
and to live richly and responsibly.” 

Some of the long-established East- 
em colleges for women are taking 
steps to make their curriculums more 
flexible. It is my understanding from 
reports of last May that Vassar has 
modified the course requirements for 
the freshman year and is providing 
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for guidance officers to advise on the 
selection and co-ordination of work 
in succeeding years. The Mount 
Holyoke faculty is studying academic 
policies in an attempt to bring more 
freedom of election and more interest 
in adjustment of modern life. Welles- 
ley has a flexible program for the 
student purposed to give each indi- 
vidual student the maximum freedom 
in working out a program suitable 
to her reasonable concentration. Re- 
quired work at Wellesley is therefore 
reduced. Sweet Briar has recently 
provided faculty advisers and group 
suggestions for their Freshmen and 
Sophomores. 

Women in coeducational colleges 
enjoy the benefits of a personally 
adjusted curriculum at the University 
of Chicago, University of Minnesota, 
Swarthmore, University of Buffalo, and 
at Rollins College. Missouri Valley 
College, also coeducational, has during 
the past three years been evolving 
a new program aimed at integration 
and individualization, and its Dean 
states that all specific course require- 
ments may be eliminated in the 
near future. 


HESE examples merely suggest 

the growing movement in the 
colleges to develop the individual 
through individual prescription. This 
is one channel for further preparation 
of life’s activities—a channel which 
needs to be deepened, but one which 
already permits a freer flowing of the 
educational stream. 

There is another channel, already 
described in general, close to this one 
and leading also to the common end 
of readiness for life’s activities. This 
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second channel is the fostering of 
methods and conditions of study that 
build real intellectual values—mental 
vigor, reasoning power, courage, inde- 
pendence, initiative. These are quali- 
ties greatly needed in the world today, 
both for leaders and for the followers 
on whom leaders must depend. A 
preliminary and essential step in the 
movement to develop real intellectual 
vigor has been the revolt against 
fragmentary, piecemeal learning as 
it has been encouraged by the credit 
system. Many colleges are scrapping 
the academic machinery which meas- 
ures a student’s qualifications for 
the degree by his accumulation of 
points and credit hours—a game in 
which a good memory is often the 
only determinant. The credit sys- 
tem, by which, as one educator puts 
it, credits were acquired much as a 
preschool child adds beads to a 
string, encouraged scattered learning 
and prompt forgetting. The newer 
plans substitute other methods of 
estimating the student’s real grasp 
of his subject. The comprehensive 
examination, especially, is being de- 
veloped as an effective device for 
encouraging the student to relate 
what he has learned as a whole, at the 
same time giving an opportunity for 
the demonstration of reasoning power 
and initiative. 

Encouragement of initiative through 
the independent study or honors plan 
for superior college students is, of 
course, no novelty. But there is a 
tendency now to incorporate into the 
college program in a more funda- 
mental way the principle that educa- 
tion is definitely an individual matter 
for all, and therefore students need 
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guidance and stimulation. Tutorial 
work based upon this principle is now 
in many colleges in some form, and s0 
far as the proof has gone, the student 
is reported to gain more co-operation 
than under any other system, while 
the costs are less than for group 
instruction. 

| Bennington and Sarah Lawrence 
base their entire plans upon the 
premise that the students will work 
independently and under the urge of 
their own initiative. Course credits 
and marks are thrown overboard; 
group conferences replace class attend- 
ance. The plan involves not so much 
enrollment in courses as enlistment 
of the student’s time for work under 
guidance. Even regular final exami- 
nations have been abandoned, for 
it is felt that under these highly 
individualized conditions no rigidly 
or universally applicable criteria of 
quality of work could be imposed. 
Instead, the student’s record is a 
cumulation of specific judgments on 
specific achievements. 

One of the objectives of the Vassar 
curriculum revision, so I understand 
from the announcement of last year, 
is to gain for all students increased 
thoroughness and independence in 
their work. At Wellesley each Senior 
must pass a general examination in 
her subject; the accumulation of 
course credits does not entitle a Senior 
to a degree. 

A complete change occurred at 
Smith seven years ago when the 
general principle was established of 
requiring work for two years in the 
four major fields of knowledge, fol- 
lowed by two years of work on the 
major and elective courses. At the 
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same time a system of special honors 
was developed, and tutorial work with 
comprehensive examinations during 
the last two years. Smith has recently 
“established a new principle of award- 
ing general honors, ceasing to award 
them on the basis of mere marks, 
but requiring all students otherwise 
eligible for honors to pass a com- 
prehensive examination in their major 
fields.” In addition, “the principle 
of a reading period in somewhat 
modified form” has been established. 
All students in junior and senior 
courses have a two-weeks reading 
period at the end of each semester 
before examinations; students in ele- 
mentary courses may or may not 
have this period on the recommenda- 
tion of their instructors. 

The Dean of Radcliffe believes that 
the importance of marks in the stu- 
dent’s academic life must be reduced 
and thinks that this can probably 
be accomplished best by placing 
greater emphasis upon tutorial work. 
Radcliffe is placing in effect two 
years from now new regulations gov- 
erning the award of the honors 
degree in general studies. It is ex- 
pected that the change will encourage 
the intellectual development of stu- 
dents, counteracting the common 
tendency to depend too much upon 
courses and place too much reliance 
upon the mere acquisition of high 
marks. 

On the Pacific 


Coast, another 


woman’s college has abandoned the 
credit-counting system. Mills Col- 
lege no longer enumerates credits, 
but is looking instead at actual 
progress and achievement, which will 
stand out in bold relief as the encum- 
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brance of excess academic machinery 
is dropped. Mills uses comprehensive 
examinations and provides for much 
independent work. Students who 
know the direction which they wish 
to give their studies, are encouraged 
to work freely and _ individually, 
guided by advisers. 

Coeducational institutions that have 
adopted plans to cultivate while learn- 
ing the qualities of judgment, respon- 
sibility, and initiative needed to make 
the education of a student realistic 
include the University of Chicago, 
University of Buffalo, and Rollins 
College. Their programs are well 
known. Olivet College in Michigan 
has a new curriculum this year allow- 
ing each student the greatest possible 
freedom in study under the direction 
of faculty advisers. Course marks 
and credits and classes are abolished. 
There are no examinations except 
comprehensives before admission to 
the senior college and again prior 
to graduation. 


OOKING once more at the scene 
in which college women are to 
participate, what qualities and abili- 
ties will help them most to play a 
successful part? Undoubtedly, one 
of the most important is the ability 
to live with other people. No longer 
are we content to see educated people 
remaining aloof and complacent; they 
are to be organic, integrated, articu- 
late, expressive, dynamic members of 
society, functioning as they give and 
receive and use ideas. 

It seems obvious that one cannot 
learn to be socially eftective without 
practice in social groupings. The 
college gives this practice to its stu- 
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dents when it provides not only for 
the housing of all students, but for a 
plan of housing that is geared into 
the educational program. As the 
students’ houses become real social 
organisms, both contributing to and 
receiving contributions from the edu- 
cational body, then all of theory, 
learning, practice, and daily living 
will combine to form the rounded 
individual. 

President Aydelotte of Swarth- 
more said in a recent speech that in 
some respects the most spectacular 
of recent innovations is the division 
of Harvard and Yale into houses or 
colleges, somewhat on the plan of the 
English universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge: “The aim is to provide 
in a large university the additional 
advantages which are present in a 
small college.” The British system 
makes the residence hall the center 
of the student’s formal and informal 
education. The opposite of this was 
found in the German principle which 
ruled out the desirability of any 
concern with the student outside the 
lecture center. 

The American college has habitu- 
ally steered a course midway between 
these two practices. Our colleges 
have cffered shelter to students, but 
in spite of all the building of dormi- 
tories, only a limited number have 
been conceived primarily as educa- 
tional media. There are some col- 
leges and universities that have 
seriously developed the community 
life of students as they live, eat, 
study, and think together. Except 
for Harvard, Yale, the Claremont 
Colleges,.and the California Institute 
of Technology, these institutions, to 
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the best of my knowledge, are all 
women’s colleges. 

Women’s colleges from the time of 
their founding have conceived of 
housing as part of the educational 
program and have given a social 
education in some form. Moreover, 
they have had a considerable influence 
upon the housing philosophy of coedu- 
cational institutions. Mr. Cowley, 
of Ohio State University, in a recent 
paper on “The History of Student 
Residential Housing,” draws atten- 
tion to this fact and pays tribute to 
the National Association of Deans 
of Women for its work in securing 
improved housing for students.’ | 
believe that the American Association 
of University Women, through its 
Committeeon Membership and Main. 
taining Standards, has also been a 
sometimes potent influence for a 
better housing program. 

The development of housing as an 
integral part of the educational pro- 
gram has assumed importance in this 
country only recently. I think that 
it may be considered a trend-—and a 
curriculum trend because it aims, as 
it were, to take the dormitory into the 
curriculum. A comparatively new 
woman’s college in California, Scripps, 
has planned its small residence halls 
so that they contribute to the educa- 
tional program. The coeducational 
college Grinnell, in Iowa, has built 
groups of small residence houses, each 
group connected by a cloister leading 
to a central community house. The 
governing objective is to provide a 
fruitful educational element in college 
life, epitomizing the life that all must 
live as citizens in the larger world. 

1 School and Society, XL (December 8, 1934), P-76% 
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Vassar, which has always housed 
all or most of its students on the 
campus, inaugurated two or three 
years ago a plan designed to make 
the college contribute to successful 
intellectual development. As an edu- 
cational body to carry out the plan, 
it created a board of residents, with 
the dean as chairman. In each dormi- 
tory there live three residents, mem- 
bers of the faculty, whose function in 
it is to develop informal and helpful 
student-teacher contacts, to gather 
material on the intellectual interests 
and probable success of Freshmen, 
and to advise students. Perhaps 
before long the beginnings of the 
current now evident in these few 
colleges toward the interweaving of 
living arrangements and educational 
effort will become a more rushing 
stream. 


HAT is still another way in 

which college women need to 
be prepared for the actualities of 
today? They will need, of course, 
the equipment of practical, vivid, 
up-to-date knowledge in the fields in 
which they will live and do their 
work. No one, I suppose, wishes 
the liberal-arts college to become 
vocational; rather the emphasis is 
the cther way, affirming the value of 
a general education and the qualities 
of adjustability. But there is every 
reason why courses given in a liberal- 
arts college should center around the 
theme of preparation for well-rounded 
living and why these courses should 
be illumined by the light of life 
situations. Harry Woodburn Chase, 
writing in the American Mercury, well 
said that liberal education was once 
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“a unity, centered about the classics. 
It gave to a few a type of culture that 


marked them off as a clan apart. 


Now it must unify itself again, not 
about the <lassical cultures, but about 
the problems of contemporary life.” 
So it must, and there is evidence that 
it is preparing to do so. 

There are many developments that 
illustrate this trend. Here are a 
few examples of curricular adaptation 
in women’s colleges in preparation for 
civic and political understanding. 
Connecticut College last year estab- 


-lished a course on Practical Prob- 


lems of Citizenship, and this year 
is adding another on Problems for 
Civic Workers. Its freshman course, 
Introduction to Social Science, now 
in its second year, has been so largely 
elected as to make three sections 
necessary. Sweet Briar has had an 
American problems major for six 
years. Mills college is making a fresh 
approach and new alignments among 
traditional courses of study by con- 
structing general majors. One is 
American Civilization, which analyzes 
present trends in social theory, in the 
arts, and in the organization of 
society. Another general major is 
called The American Community and 
is designed to prepare students for 
social and civic responsibility. 
Bennington’s winter field and read- 
ing period is a unique feature of their 
plan. The year is divided into two 
unbroken residence periods of four 
months each, separated by two two- 
month recesses away from college. 
The plan is designed to enable stu- 
dents to engage in types of work 
related to their special interests which 


*XXXIiI (November, 1934), Pp. 294- 
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can be better followed away from 
college. In 1930, seventy-two of the 
eighty-three Freshmen spent the two- 
month recesses at home working on 
problems, in many instances related 
to their communities. This is a 
unique educational opportunity for 
preparation for community leadership. 
At Mount Holyoke, students from 
classes in American government and 
politics carried on, in a near-by city, 
a first-hand investigation of the work- 
ing of the NRA and of governmental 
relief agencies. They reported back 
to their ciasses and stimulated keen 
discussion of the general efficiency 
of both industrial and relief programs. 
The Department of Government at 
Barnard College gives its students an 
intensely appealing leaflet, You and 
Your Government—Wbhat You as Col- 
lege Women Can Do about It. { find 
it hard to believe that any woman, 
after reading these straightforward 
and practical directions for participa- 
tion in citizenship, could refrain from 
that participation after graduation. 
The new plan of brief interneships 
in practical government in the national 
capital, made possible through the 
National Institution of Public Affairs, 
has among its recruits some women 
students whose colleges allow them 
to count this experience as part of 
their course or honors work. The im- 
portant results that may be achieved 
by giving to college women more and 
better instruction in public and gov- 
ernmental problems are indicated in a 
recent study by Doak S. Campbell on 
Problems in the Education of College 
Women. This study shows that 62 
per cent of the 1,503 women graduates 
studied are regular voters, whereas 
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only 50 per cent, approximately, of 
all women qualified to vote do 50, 
The writer of the report comments ag 
follows: 


From these data it is reasonable to 
expect that the college-bred woman will 
increase her participation and assume 
an increasing share of leadership in public 
affairs. Obviously, her effectiveness will 
be largely determined by her knowledge 
of political problems. The implication 
for the college curriculum should be clear! 


In another field, too, that of 
preparation for home life, there is 
evident atrend. This subject is being 
consciously taken into the curriculum, 
its importance at last realized. Since 
this matter has been widely com. 
mented upon, it needs no further 
elaboration here. 

Tt is not only in the nature and 
subject-matter of courses that an 
effort is under way to intensify the 
life-relationship theme. In method 
also, there is a trend, as, for instance, 
in the encouragement of extra-cur- 
ricular activities and of co-operative 
arrangements. In political education, 
for example, student forums and 
political clubs and student branches 
of national organizations contribute 
greatly to student interest and under- 
standing. I have not time to mention 
the many ways in which women’s 
colleges are realizing values from 
extra-curricular affairs, but I should 
like to say that the new Goucher 
curriculum recognizes students’ activi- 
ties as contributing training which 
will aid students to pass their com- 
prehensive sophomore tests. 

As regards co-operative arrange- 


Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1933, p. 33. (Field Study No. 6). 
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ments, a number of women’s colleges 
are putting into effect plans under 
which they allow qualified students 
to work or study away from the col- 
lege in centers where there are 
special resources in their chosen fields. 
Again, I have time to mention only 
a few examples. Bennington and 
Sarah Lawrence use the plan. Skid- 
more College places honor students 
of fine and applied arts in New York 
City for research, observation, or 
technical activity. 

The awareness of a new world in 
which art is assuming a place of 
greater everyday importance is appar- 
ent in the place being assigned the 
arts both in and out of the college 
curriculum. You all know of the 
prominence given to creative-art pro- 
grams at those twc new women’s 
colleges, Sarai Lawrence and Ben- 
nington. Developments of late years 


have broadened the art offerings at a 
number of women’s colleges, among 
them Smith, Mills, Vassar, Mount 
Holyoke, Goucher, Wellesley, Mc- 
Murray, Wheaton, Hunter, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey College for Women, 


and Florida College for Women. The 
complete list is impressive. 

Barnard College may be taken as a 
good example of the woman’s college 
that is interesting itself more exten- 
sively in the arts. It has notable 
achievements to report in choral 
music and in the dance. Sweet Briar 
has had a similar plan and has 
progressed into difficult choral music. 
A Department of Fine Arts at Barnard 
has recently been established, which 
plans next year to begin studio work 
in connection with the courses in 
history and appreciation. An inter- 
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esting development center’ around 
what may, perhaps, be classified as 
another art form—speech. The col- 
lege is feeling a growing concern 
for acceptable and pleasing speech, 
recognizing its great importance pro- 
fessionally and socially as well as 
aesthetically. Through an unusual 
program of tutorial conferences and 
the playing of phonograph records 
of students’ voices, obligatory during 
the first two years, optional the last 
two, all of the students have been 
aroused to a keen appreciation of 
voice quality and great progress has 
been made toward beauty of speech. 
Last month I had the pleasure of 
hearing President Ferry of Hamilton 
College address the Association of 
American Colleges on “‘The Progress 
of the Colleges in Artistic Anprecia- 
tion.” Let me quote here a few of his 
illuminating figures. Twenty years 
ago, President Ferry said, one-third 
of the colleges gave courses in art; 
last year the proportion had grown 
to about 86 per cent, and this year the 
proportion will be even greater. 


HERE is not time here even to 
indicate all the experiments which 

are shaping the curriculum of college 
women today. I have mentioned 
briefly the four which seem to me 
most fundamental: adjustment of the 
curriculum to the individual so that 
her powers may be developed to the 
fullest; cultivation of the student’s 
independence and initiative; educa- 
tion of the student as a social being 
by making the residence life a part 
of the curricular life; construction of 
courses that prepare for modern living. 
I think the importance of this care 
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for the total rounded life of the 
student is emphasized for us by two 
recent comparisons of German and 
American universities. One writer, 
a German now teaching in an Ameri- 
can university, remarks that perhaps 
the greatest difference between the 
two types of university is the delight- 
ful close social and community life on 
an American university campus with 
all its extra-curricular activities. The 
student’s college community gives 
him not only a large knowledge but 
principally teaches him how to live 
with other people, and that may be 
the most important asset of his college 
education. 

The other writer, a product of 
German higher education, which takes 
no responsibility for giving what we 
conceive of as a liberal education, 
examines the reasons why, during the 
recent revolution in Germany, the 
German professors so completely lost 
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their hold on the minds of the stu. 
dents and were so conspicuously 
absent from the movement that shook 
their country. He believes that the 
explanation lies largely in the absorp. 
tion of the faculty of German universi- 
ties in preparation for the professions 
and in specialization, and in their 
indifference to the student’s well. 
being and spiritual progress. After 
giving a picture of the aloofness of 
the German universities from the 
student and from the daily German 
life, the writer warns American college 
faculties that, if they wish to avoid 
a similar disaster, they must keep in 
touch with the world around them. 
Perhaps in so doing we will be 
appreciably closer to the effective 
college that sends forth young people 
who are liberally educated and whose 
sympathies and understandings radi- 
ate from a central core of intelligence 
about contemporary problems. 

[Vol. VI, No. 9] 
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The Committee on Testing © 


By F. S. BEERS 


To Supplement and Aid Other Educational Agencies of 
Testing and Guidance 


O ASCEND a raised platform 

before a hushed and eager 

throng, to lecture in polished 
and well-rounded periods, to see one’s 
words being copied into notebooks— 
these were the signs of greatness to a 
bygone generation of college pro- 
fessors. In recent decades, however, 
teachers have become increasingly 
aware that democratic education, 
which is at the heart of the American 
tradition, no longer can emulate the 
medieval and European practices. 

To be sure, excellent lecturers still 
find opportunity to exercise their 
talents, and classes, even large ones, 
are necessities forced by economic 
circumstances, but among most en- 
lightened scholars, the concept of 
the “great teacher” has undergone a 
marked change. No longer is he 
regarded as the instrument through 
which a quantity of information or a 
set of preconceived ideas is to be 
stamped into the minds of the stu- 
dents. He measures his success not 
by how much alike the students 
become, but rather by how fully they 
develop their individualities in accord 
with their intellectual abilities. 

This change in emphasis is an out- 
growth of refinements in human 


measurement which make _ possible 
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a far better understanding of stu- 
dents than is possible when measure- 
ment depends solely upon what the 
teacher can report as an eye-witness, 
or upon what he can learn through 
the reading of essays and exercises 
assigned as part of the drill work of 
the classroom situation. 

Since 1931, the Committee on Edu- 
cational Testing has engaged in the 
business of helping teachers to a 
better understanding of their stu- 
dents, so that adequate provision 
may more readily be made for their 
development and guidance. To this 
end the Committee has recommended 
the use of comparable, comprehensive 
tests as the point of departure for the 
understanding of differences in ability 
and achievement. Such examinations 
are both difficult and expensive to 
construct; but fortunately, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education has spon- 
sored an organization devoted to 
compiling and standardizing subject- 
matter tests. These tests, which 
appear in comparable forms, one 
each year, cover the disciplines com- 
mon to the senior high school and 
the junior college.’ 


1These tests are available at approximately the 
cost of printing from the Co-operating Test Service, 
500 West One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, New 
York City. 
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The tests cover the fields of mathe- 
matics, the foreign languages, the 
sciences, and the social studies. Their 
content is based on analyses of numer- 
ous textbooks in each discipline, and 
for this reason they have had a strong 
appeal. They transcend the limita- 
tions and peculiarities of the ordinary 
course and at the same time represent 
the important core materials on which 
general agreement has been reached. 
In addition to the usual subject- 
matter tests several others have been 
prepared which transcend specific 
course work and aim to evaluate 
general background. Of these the 
test in contemporary affairs is the 
most popular, so popular, in fact, that 
the magazine Time has introduced a 
section based on the materials used in 
the tests. 

Hundreds of thousands of the va- 
rious tests recommended by the Com- 
mittee have been used by schools and 
colleges for purpases of placement 
and diagnosis. One of the most 
systematic and widespread under- 
takings has been the College Sopho- 
more Testing Program, conducted 
annually since 1932. This program 
is scheduled for the latter part of 
April and the first part of May each 
year. Approximately 140 colleges 
scattered over 36 states have taken 
part in it. The results have been 
interesting from many points of view. 
For example, it has been found that 
zero-order correlations obtain between 
age and achievement, that the rela- 
tionship between length of training 
and achievement is often remote, that 
differences between schools are less 
striking than differences within a 


given college, that a high degree of 
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overlapping exists from the freshman 
to the senior year in the same college, 
In a word, the results clearly call 
into question the unit and credit 
system which so long has been the 
heritage of American education, and 
they argue for some means of classifi. 
cation based upon achievement rather 
than upon the fulfillment of residence 
requirements and the satisfaction of 
an arbitrarily conceived pattern of 
course sequences. 


HAT these time-worn prescrip- 
tions must give way to more 
economical and humane practices is 
testified by such instances as the 
following. In a far-western college, 
a student who had not attended 
school until he was eighteen years of 
age, and who was admitted to college 
by special fiat, made on an English 
test a score which was superior by 
more than two standard deviations 
to the average score of fourteen 
thousand Sophomores and ten points 
higher than the highest score made 
by any Sophomore who had been in 
regular attendance throughout the 
traditional school period. On the 
same test, a Sophomore from a well- 
known college made nearly the lowest 
score of the fourteen thousand stu- 
dents tested, and this despite the fact 
that he had spent a year and a half 
completing his freshman requirements 
and had repeated the course in fresh- 
man English no less than three times 
before he achieved a passing mark. 
Reports from various sources indi- 
cate similar interesting cases. A 
young woman, early discovered to 
be unusually well informed in the field 
of biology, was permitted through 
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independent study and by carrying 
more than the normal load of course 
work to shorten her period of resi- 
dence by one-third the usual time. 
She is at present an unusually suc- 
cessful medical technician in a New 
York hospital. 

During freshman week at another 
college, placement examinations re- 
vealed the fact that a rather shy 
youngster, not much given to talk, 
made such high scores that he was 
urged to take a large battery of tests 
on which local norms for Seniors had 
been made. On this battery the boy 
in question outdistanced all but the 
highest one per cent of the Seniors. 
After being interviewed by several 
faculty members, he was admitted 
to the graduate school and completed 
the requirements for a Master’s degree 
in a single year. 

Instances of students who have, on 
the other hand, taken three or four 
times the normal amount of time to 
complete single courses are too fre- 
quent to need mention. For many 
students academic training is little 
more than a series of excursions 
into realms of fog and darkness in 
which there is neither light nor 
direction. And the major tragedy 
in such cases is often the sense of 
inferiority and defeat which is bred 
of continued failure. Unfortunately, 
the desire for a college education in 
these people is often inversely propor- 
tional to their ability. Not many 
years ago one such student, insane 
with rage over a third failure in a 
course, drew a revolver and would 
have shot his teacher had not a 
swiftly moving fellow-student tackled 
him in true gridiron fashion. 


how much success may be anticipated 


These differences in individuals 
will find their parallels, though they 
may not be so striking, when various 
college classes in the same institution 
are compared with each other. A 
number of colleges have used the 
tests of the sophomore program for 
all four classes. In contemporary 
affairs, literary acquaintance, general 
science, and English there is ob- 
servable a significant progression in 
class averages from the freshman 
through the junior year; but, except 
in rare instances, averages for the 
senior classes are only slightly superior 
to those for the junior and are some- 
times actually lower. Among the 
Freshmen in every college where all 
four classes were tested, there were 
at least some students whose scores 
exceeded the 75th-percentile for the 
Seniors; and in one striking instance 
25 per cent of the Freshmen secured 
scores superior to the senior average. 


HE explanation of such facts 

is not easy. Differences in class 
averages, particularly the shading off 
of achievement in the senior year, may 
be attributable to varying degrees of 
interest, and sharp differences between 
any two students may be due to 
variability in native intelligence. In- 
dexes of intelligence, however, are so 
general that they must be used with 
caution. Of two students having 
equal intellectual ability, one may 
make a superior lawyer but a mediocre 
engineer; the other may be so dis- 
posed by virtue of his interests that 
he would become an excellent engineer 
but a poor lawyer. Scores of psycho- 
logical tests will tell with fair accuracy 
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in a correctly chosen vocation; they 
will not tell the student what vocation 
to select. 

On other counts, perhaps more 
logical than experimental, the intelli- 
gence test has been called into 
question. By analogy, the extremely 
high degree of constancy which char- 
acterizes the intelligence quotient 
suggests the presence of an artifact. 
If the level of intelligence is as con- 
stant as many overzealous scholars 
hold, it is virtually the only func- 
tion of a physiological nature which 
answers to such a description. The 
heart, for example, can carry eight 
times its normal load without dele- 
terious effect; the kidneys can secrete 
upwards of twelve times their normal 
amount of water without a resulting 
pathology; and the oxygen-exchange 
mechanism is so delicately balanced 
that it functions as flawlessly in 
catalepsy as in periods of the most 
extravagant exercise. It is reason- 
able to suppose that intelligence, in so 
far as it is physiological, should yield 
to similar functions. 

As an instrument for educational 
guidance and as a means of helping 
the student to understand himself 
with a view to professional or voca- 
tional adjustment, the achievement 
test is probably superior to the 
general psychological test. Unfor- 
tunately, the student who has a high 
intelligence quotient is tempted to do 
little more than sit back and enjoy 
it. His scores on achievement tests, 
uowever, may readily show him that 
he is well above the average in 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry, 


but that he is distinctly below average | 


in foreign languages and English liter- 
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ature. In a real sense, the achieve. 
ment test combines an index of 
general intelligence with an index of 
interest and thus has immediate 
value for guiding the student in the 
direction in which he is likely to be 
most successful. These considera- 
tions have led the Committee on 
Educational Testing to stress the 
achievement test and the implications 
for guidance which inhere in cumu- 
lative testing with comparable instru- 
ments. But the psychological test, 
as well as personality ratings, indexes 
of special aptitude, and the like, 
is eminently worth while in furnish- 
ing the teacher with valuable facts 
about his students. 

That the new concept of the “great 
teacher” is being extended to institu- 
tions appears upon examination of 
the recent reports by the North 
Central Association. Reports of this 
Association recommend that in the 
future colleges be accredited in terms 
of the accuracy with which they state 
and carry out their peculiar objectives, 
how well they select their students in 
the light of these objectives, and 
how consistently they make available 
opportunities which will fit their stu- 
dents for an unusual function within 
the scope of the general objectives. 


S AN outgrowth of these reports, 

of the annual sophomore testing 
programs, and of other programs to 
be mentioned later, many colleges 
have intrcduced cumulative recor.'s 
of annual or semi-annual achieveme": 
tests, which are put in the hands «f 
counselors and students alike for the 
purpose of making readily available 
a clear and understandable record of 
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accomplishment. With such evidence 
before him, and with the aid of an 
intelligent teacher, the student may 
measure his progress against nation- 
ally established norms and thus be 
guided in his selection of courses, in 
the experiences which he seeks during 
vacation periods, and in the avoca- 
tions and extra-curricular activities 
which supplement his formal college 
training.. 

Some colleges have made even more 
sweeping and more important changes 
than those relative to the adjustment 
and guidance of the single student. 
They have devised curriculums which, 
for example, make the study of foreign 
language unnecessary for large num- 
bers of students whose abilities make 
even a bowing acquaintance with a 
foreign tongue next to impossible; 
they have made courses in mathe- 
matics unnecessary for many whose 
achievements in this field are so 
feeble that continued discipline would 
be little short of torment; and they 
have precluded from participation in 
laboratory science many youngsters 
whose temperaments and interests 
make the isolation imposed by respect- 
able research nothing short of a prison 
sentence. When laboratories are most 
economically conducted, they are a 
refuge and a delight for those with 
the truly scientific penchant, a con- 
dition hardly possible when half the 
students are like the familiar bull in 
the china shop. 

Furthermore numerous institutions 
have xhandoned units and credits as 
the mersure of progress. These ele- 
ments have encouraged the time- 
serving and credic-hunting which have 
been the bane of true education. 


Even though units and credits may 
still constitute part of the registrar’s 
records, students are often granted 
credit for achievements they have 
attained without having served time 
in aclassroom. In one college during 
the past year, 85 credit-hours were 
recorded for a student who had not 
attended any of the courses rep- 
resented by the credits. 

It may be argued that such de- 
partures from the time-worn standard 
will fill the college with incompetent 
students and may hasten the most 
promising ones through their period 
of residence at a rate which does 
them injustice. Although we have 
reports from but a few schools engaged 
upon this plan, those who have tried 
it find that the quality of their student 
body has improved materially, that 
they have even more applicants for 
admission than under the old scheme, 
and that their graduates are more 
than ever in demand. Prospective 
students, particularly the more intelli- 
gent ones, are quick to take advantage 
of opportunities which are a challenge 
to their best efforts and which promise 
returns for something other than mere 
expenditure of time. 


S EVIDENCE that the work of 
the Committee on Educational 
Testing is meeting the needs of 
progressive institutions and is appeal- 
ing to teachers who recognize their 
opportunity as diagnosticians and 
counselors, several learned societies 
have appu:nted committees to col- 
laborate with the Committee in the 
preparation and use of tests which 
can be used for the seiection and 
sectioning of students, for granting 
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credit where credit is due, and for 
advancing students from preprofes- 
sional to professional schools. 

The Mathematical Association of 
America has, at present, a committee 
at work devising tests which can 
be used in connection with elementary 
courses in mathematics. The Ameri- 
can Society of Zodlogists recently 
has asked three of its members to 
collaborate in developing and stand- 
ardizing examinations in college zodl- 
ogy. The Education Division of the 
American Chemical Society has, this 
past year, given tentative approval 
to examinations in inorganic chem- 
istry and has recommended that 
three hundred college departments 
experiment with these tests, with a 
view to refining and elaborating them 
for extensive use in subsequent years. 

Among other projects that are 
contemplated or are under way, that 
of the American Association of Physics 
Teachers is probably the most striking. 
Last year 355 college departments 
made use of examinations prepared 
by this Association in collaboration 
with the Committee on Educational 
Testing. The norms so established 
have been used not only for the 
guidance of individual students, but 
for modifying the offerings in par- 
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ticular courses, for granting advanced 
standing to unusually able students, 
and for placing students in research 
projects and as laboratory assistants. 
During the present year, many of the 
colleges which took part in the 
program for the first time a year ago 
have tested their students before they 
were subjected to formal course in- 
struction and again after they had 
completed it. Thus, gains in achieve- 
ment have actually been subjected to 
measurement. 

In conclusion, it may be helpful 
to call attention to the policy of the 
Committee on Educational Testing. 


It is the desire of this committee to 
supplement and aid other agencies such 
as colleges, associations of colleges, or 
state organizations for testing or guid- 
ance. The Committee is not committed 
to any particular tests or procedures. 
The free play of local initiatives and the 
unlimited pursuit of experimental investi- 
gations are necessary to progress in 
educational work. The Committee will 
be glad to co-operate with any agencies 
or organizations but will not at any time 
seek to modify the plans of institutions 
or groups, or to insist that its recom- 
mendations be accepted or its tests used 
to replace those already in effect. The 
object of the Committee is to serve those 
who desire its help. [Vol. VI, No. 9] 
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The Art of Administration 





By MALCOLM M. WILLEY 


Flexibility and Modifiability Are Its Essential Characteristics. 


N THE wall of the admin- 
O istration building of almost 

any college or university there 
may be seen hanging the framed 
blue print, with its rectangles and 
connecting lines which schematically 
present “‘the channels of authority, 
responsibility and contact” which 
are, in their totality, the organization 
of the institution. It is a small 
school whose organization chart is so 
clear and simple that its meaning, 
and the relationship of the parts, can 
be grasped with brief study. In gen- 
eral, rather, the first glance gives the 
impression of a forbidding maze; 
there is an involved network of 
relationships. 

Much attention has been paid by 
administrators to the development 
of efficient systems of organization. 
Even as in the world of business, the 
chief executive of an educational 
institution knows that his ultimate 
purposes can be achieved only if he 
has a well-organized staff of subordi- 
nates. It is desirable to consider 
carefully the question of organization, 
but in doing so it should not be over- 
looked that charts and diagrams 
alone do not mean success. For 


every square on the blue print there 
is a human individual or group of 
individuals. There may be a science 
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of administration, but there is also, 
paralleling it, the art of administration. 

The central problem in the art of 
administration is that of maintaining 
flexibility of organization. Two perti- 
nent and preliminary truisms must be 
mentioned: as any social grouping 
grows in numbers (both of individuals 
and functions), the need for organiza- 
tion develops, and the organization 
becomes more intricate. The other 
truism is that organization patterns 
tend to become fixed, and rigidity of 
the pattern develops. It is this 
inflexibility that precludes necessary 
change or makes it difficult. 

It may be well to ask the question, 
Why does rigidity of organization 
develop? Certain reasons may be 
quickly enumerated, and undoubtedly 
others will occur to the reader. First, 
as each new function is added to the 
original core of the institution, it 
becomes enmeshed with the other 
subparts. As time goes on, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to modify one 
of these entwined subparts without 
influencing and even destroying other 
related parts. Every readjustment 
produces far-reaching ramifications 
with the result that it is frequently 
more simple to do nothing than to 
carry through a reorganization the 
consequences of which may be so 
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widespread. Also, there are tradi- 
tional influences that in turn make for 
resistance to change. Imperceptibly, 
old ways of doing things gather to 
themselves a sentiment and feeling. 
Because things have been done in a 
given way and because many institu- 
tional patterns have existed, one 
dislikes to see them changed merely 
because the familiar is pleasant. 
When subjected to conscious analysis, 
this argument admittedly has little 
weight, yet emotionally the pull of 
old ways is strong. Moreover, in any 
institution there is a tendency to 
select personnel to conform to a given 
pattern of thought. Through this 
process of selection a relatively uni- 
form outlook comes to prevail, and 
the need for change does not suggest 
itself. The dangers of academic in- 
breeding are so familiar that they 
need no further mention. Finally, 
one may mention vested interests. 
All of the previous items may grow 
up without any strong individual 
teeling involved. Changes that are 
necessary and desirable often would 
be made willingly if individuals knew 
how to make them or were even aware 
that they needed to be made. But 
beyond these impersonal factors are 
what may be termed the vested 
interests of individuals and groups. 
The hold of a vested interest is 
strong and many-sided: men who 
have power are loathe to see others 
have more power than they. Further- 
more, all men tend to identify their 
own egos with the organization with 
which they are closely associated. 
Organization and personality become 
hopelessly merged with the result that 
a modification of the organization is 
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interpreted as a personal affront, 
The result is an unwillingness to inject 
new ideas, new methods, and new 
procedures. 


ROM the viewpoint of the chief 

executive of a university and 
the organization as a whole, the great 
problem thus becomes, How can 
flexibility be realized, and how can 
modifications of organization be intro- 
duced in the face of the tendency 
toward rigidity induced by these and 
other factors? The answer is clear: 
to maintain the flexibility that makes 
for vitality and growth there must 
be within the organization itself 
devices that encourage and facilitate 
the achievement of flexibility. The 
present purpose is to sketch, without 
elaboration, some of these devices. 
If the problem were to be analyzed 
in full detail, one would have to 
consider it from two angles: first, the 
introduction of new ideas and a fresh 
point of view into the organization as 
a whole, and second, the modification 
of the administrative machinery or 
the devices which are necessary to 
achieve the new objectives that de- 
velop as a result of new ideas. These 
two are closely related, but here the 
second is emphasized. 

It is perfectly obvious that all 
change in university organization 
should be with the approval of those 
who are affected. In the end repeated 
dictatorialness on the part of the chief 
executive will bring his undoing. 
The basic task of the executive is s0 
to prepare the ground for changes 
which he wishes, that they will be 
accepted when he makes them, or 
better yet, he may so clearly suggest 
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them that they will come back from the 
groups that are concerned as though 
they were their own. The problem 
is one of constant staff education, al- 
though an education that is directed to- 
ward the achievement of ends that the 
executive, himself, may feel desirable. 


T IS a sound principle that it is 

advisable and expedient for a chief 
executive to retain for his use, when 
judgment demands their employment, 
some organizational devices that will 
permit the injection of modifying 
influences at any point in the organi- 
zation as a whole. The corollary is 
that through education he must pre- 
pare those who are concerned for the 
acceptance of the ideas or purposes 
that are to be implanted. What 
are some of the devices that a chief 
executive may utilize? The devices 
which I shall list hereafter should be 
regarded as illustrative, for they do 
not include all of the methods that 
may be employed. 

A most useful method of achieving 
flexibility is the creation of executive 
committees. These committees are 
of two general types. First is the 
standing committee for consideration 
of problems that are constantly re- 
curring. Such a standing committee 
will have authority to initiate its own 
investigations and to report directly 
to the president on matters of institu- 
tional concern. Such a committee 
also may consider problems that are 
referred to it by the executive himself. 
As an illustration, one may mention 
the now familiar committees on edu- 
cational research found under various 
names on many campuses. Such 
committees devote themselves to an 
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analysis of problems pertaining to 
the institution in which they are 
located, and their reports constantly 
go back to members of the staff. 
They produce the facts out of which 
it is obvious that changes will have 
to grow. They amass the evidence 
which, when presented, cannot be 
ignored. 

On the other hand is the temporary 
committee created for a special pur- 
pose to be disbanded when that 
purpose has been achieved. Let us 
say, for example, that some one 
raises a question concerning the influ- 
ence of emotional disturbance upon 
academic standing. Is there a rela- 
tion between such disturbance and 
scholastic failure? A representative 
committee can be charged with the 
investigation. It gathers its facts, 
and in doing so uncovers much 
evidence of emotional difficulty in 
student bodies. its facts are clear, 
but hitherto not recognized. From 
its interpretations comes the sug- 
gestion of a staff psychiatrist for the 
student health service. Had such 
a suggestion been made without 
preparation, there might well have 
been resistance from various quar- 
ters. With the committee’s report 
at hand, the appointment becomes 
an inevitability. If wisely chosen 
and constantly spurred to action, 
such committees have a great leaven- 
ing influence and are especially impor- 
tant in forcing an examination of 
various points of view and some 
ultimate reconciliations among them. 
Such committees further draw to- 
gether relevant facts which lead 
logically to necessary changes. 

The educational conference also 
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may be utilized to great advantage. 
Such conferences arranged to consider 
special problems bring together mem- 
bers of the staff of the institution 
involved and outsiders whose point 
of view may be highly important. 
On a somewhat larger scale than is 
possible within a committee, the 
educational conference forces con- 
sideration of problems that involve 
organization and the injection of new 
attitudes on those problems. 

The educational conference brings 
together groups of individuals, but 
another method of producing organi- 
zational ferment is to invite to the 
college campus single individuals who 
have something to contribute in a 
field which at the moment the chief 
executive wishes to have considered. 
Such visitors may be brought in to 
prepare special reports, or they may 
be brought in to confer informally 
with staff members. They may stay 
a few days, or they may stay for 
weeks; but their presence inevitably 
tends to focus attention upon some 
subject of interest. At more than 
one university a constant stream of 
such visitors passes across the campus, 
and the ideas these visitors bring are 
an important factor in maintaining 
flexibility of outlook on the part of 
the staff and the organization within 
which this staff operates. 

There is also “search for advice” 
technique. Utilizing this, the chief 
executive requests of certain staff 
officers their advice, perhaps with 
memoranda and individual reports. 
His request for assistance on a given 
subject necessitates an examination 
of the matter in question by the staff 


members who thus have it called to » 
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their attention and become familiar 
with it. Without this request for 
advice the staff might not otherwise 
have engaged in the self-examination. 

Another device that may be used 
to advantage is the employment of 
a staff member, one of whose major 
duties shall be to act (to borrow a 
term from chemistry) as an academic 
catalytic agent. A chief executive 
constantly must drop suggestions into 
his organization at various points, 
Because of his contacts with other 
institutions, because of suggestions 
that come up through his own organi- 
zation, and as a result of original 
innovations in his own thinking, the 
chief executive is in a position to bea 
true educational leader. This, in 
fact, is one of his major functions. 
He stands in the position to utilize 
these ideas in the furthering of the 
objectives of his own institution. 
His immediate problem is to get 
them from his own office into the 
appropriate place within his organiza- 
tion. In this he can be greatly 
aided by an attaché responsible only 
to him, a dean without portfolio—call 
him what you will—who can devote 
himself to preparing the academic 
soil on any part of the lot for the 
reception of the new proposal. Some- 
times this involves devising new 
machinery; sometimes it is merely 
a problem of gaining the co-operation 
of an established unit of the organiza- 
tion. Such an officer at large, with 
ties to none except the chief executive, 
can thus bridge the gaps between 
individuals, departments, and col- 
leges. Without a stake in any given 
division, he can appraise procedures 
and issues more objectively. With 
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THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION 


contact in all departments, he can 
through his understanding of them act 
with greater perspective. It should 
not be assumed that such a rep- 
resentative of the chief executive 
acts through subterfuge or dicta- 
torially. It is rather that because of 
his position he can bring together for 
the discussion that precedes change, 
the various groups who may be 
anxious to come together but do not 
know quite how to do so. To switch 
the analogy, such an officer may be 
a spur to action delegated by the 
executive to step into any situation 
that has remained static or needs 
modification. Such an officer gives 
the initial momentum to the changes 
that seem desirable. The actual 
methods he employs vary with each 
individual problem, but basically he 
stands as the interpreter. 
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These aids that have been enumer- 
ated, as was said, are only illustra- 
tions, but the problem behind them is 
clear. Basically the attitude or state 
of mind of the institution itself is the 
important thing, and in this the 
leadership of the chief executive is 
paramount. He must possess the art 
of administration. If he can obtain 
the confidence of his staff and through 
constant efforts at education engender 
a spirit and willingness to change, the 
problem becomes less acute. My 
intention has been to bring into 
focus the fact, which must not be lost 
to sight, that while internal organiza- 
tion is much discussed, it is for ends, 
and as conditions change, ends change; 
and the organization must have within 
itself, therefore, the mens for modifi- 
cation. Unfortunately, these means 
are too often overlooked. [vol. VI, No. 9] 
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A Co-operative Project 


By ALVIN C. EURICH 


Examinations for the General College of the University of Minnesota 


E General College of the 
University of Minnesota was 
established three years ago. 


It was set up as an experimental unit 
to provide a general education for 
students whose needs were not being 
met adequately by other divisions 
of the University. It was distinctly 
an attempt on the part of the Uni- 
versity to make an adjustment to 
changing social and economic con- 
ditions. For a period of years, the 
University has been studying its 
students, and like other institutions 
of its size and type, it had discovered 
that approximately one-third of its 
entering Freshmen were leaving by 
the end of the first year, and approxi- 
mately one-half were not returning 
for their junior year. Obviously, the 
institution was not meeting the educa- 
tional requirements of a large number 
of students. 

Furthermore, as the depression con- 
tinued, Minnesota was not unique in 
discovering that thousands of high- 
school graduates were unable to 
obtainemployment. The issue which 
the state had to meet squarely was 
this: Shall the University continue 
to train specialists only, and thereby 
bar from entrance many unemployed 
high-school graduates who could profit 
greatly by a more general education; 


or shall the University attempt to 
provide educational facilities for these 
young men and women by setting up 
a more general program that would 
not only interest them, but train 
them for a higher grade of citizenship? 
Regarding this question as a social 
issue, the University decided upon 
the latter course and organized the 
General College.! 

At the outset it was recognized 
that some provision must be made for 
constructing examinations for Gen. 
eral College classes.2_ The instructors 
were busy men and women. They 
were drawn from other divisions of 
the University, where they had gained 
a reputation for successful teaching, 
and where they had other teaching 
responsibilities. In many cases, they 
were individuals with administrative 
duties. Then, too, the classes were 
large and instructors could not be 
expected to assume full responsibility 
for examinations as they ordinarily 
would with small classes. Partly to 
meet this situation, and partly to 
explore new realms in the construction 
of examinations, an experimental pro- 


1MacLean, M. S. “A College of 1934” 
Journat or Hicuer Epucation, V (May and June, 
1934), Pp- 240-246 and 314-322. a 

*For further details concerning this examination 
program see Studies in College Examinations, 
University Committee on Educational Research, 
University of Minnesota. ’ 
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A CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT 


gram already initiated by the Uni- 
versity Committee on Educational 
Research was extended. 

Before the General College was 
organized, sixteen different studies in 
educational measurements at the col- 
lege level had reached various stages 
of progress. It was a natural step, 
therefore, to extend the experimental 
study of examinations to the newly 
developed courses. 

The plan for constructing examina- 
tions resembles in part the steps 
outlined by Ralph W. Tyler for con- 
structing achievement tests.‘ Briefly, 
the steps followed at Minnesota are: 


1. Formulation of the course objectives 

2. Formulation of the objectives for the 
comprehensive examinations 

3. Definition of each objective in terms 
of student behavior 

4. Collection of material for each course 
in terms of objectives such as vocabu- 
lary, facts, principles, illustrations, 
and problems 

s. The formulation of specific test items 
calling for student responses to measure 
each objective 

6. The evaluation, by the specialist in 
the field, of each test item in terms of 
subject-matter and the objective being 
measured 

7. The administration of the tests to the 
students as short quizzes, mid-terms, 
or final examinations 

8. The evaluation of each test item in 
terms of its discriminative power. 
The total score on all items within 
a given section is used as the criterion 
for the evaluation of items within that 
section. 

University Committee on Educational Re- 
search, M. E. Haggerty, chairman. College Exami- 
nations, Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, 

V (April 11, 1932). 


‘Constructing Achievement Tests. Columbus, 


Ohio: Ohio State University, 1934. p. 5. 
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g. Determination of the reliability of 

each test 

10. The selection of test items on the basis 
of the discriminative power, objective, 
and subject-matter for inclusion in 
the comprehensive examinations 

11. Further evaluation of items in the 
comprehensive examinations and of 
the total tests 

12. Filing, for further use, of test items 
under field and objective 


HE administrative set-up de- 

vised to make the project a 
co-operative enterprise is an unusual 
feature of the plan. The preparation 
of each test involves the services of at 
least the following three and some- 
times many more individuals: an 
instructor who is a specialist in the 
subject-matter; a graduate assistant 
with considerable training and experi- 
ence in the field in which he is to 
work; and an examination counselor, 
with not only some experience and 
interest in the field for which he 
advises, but also extensive training 
in the techniques of developing educa- 
tional and psychological tests. 

The first task of the instructor is to 
provide a list of objectives for his 
course. Both the assistant and the ex- 
amination counselor attempt, through 
a process of questioning, to obtain 
these objectives in as specific terms 
as possible. A general statement, 
such as “The course is to provide 
students with a knowledge in the field 
of biology,” does not suffice. An 
attempt is made to determine more 
specifics'ly what is meant by the 
term “knowledge.” Does it include 
merely facts derived from experi- 
mental studies, or does it include a 
wide variety of outcomes, such as a 
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knowledge of the facts, a knowledge of 
principles, a knowledge of word mean- 
ings, the ability to use words, the 
ability to apply facts in the solution 
of new problems, laboratory skill, the 
ability to observe accurately, and the 
like. Obviously, it is not possible 
to secure a complete list of these 
objectives at the first meeting of the 
class, or during the initial conversa- 
tion with the instructor. The list 
grows as the construction of examina- 
tions proceeds. In addition to sup- 
plying this list, the instructor further 
ofters suggestions concerning the type 
of examination items to be employed. 
He reviews critically, from the stand- 
point of a subject-matter specialist, 
all items within his field, and, at 
times, prepares items to be included 
in the test. 

The examination counselor serves 
as a consultant in the techniques of 
examinations. He confers with the 
instructors about their objectives. 
He directs the preparation of exami- 
nation items, and strives to develop 
those that will measure the attain- 
ment of the specific objectives. He 
plans the evaluation of the examina- 
tions and of the test items. Further- 
more, he conducts studies in which 
the examinations are used. Rarely 
does he assume full responsibility 
for the tests. He merely directs the 
experimental program for the fields 
in which he serves as a technician. 
He is on the staff of the University 
Committee on Educational Research 
and is responsible to the Committee 
as well as to the General College in 
submitting reports of progress. 

The assistant is usually a gradu- 


ate student recommended by the in- 
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structor or the department concerned 
as competent in the field for which he 
prepares examinations. He works 
under the codirection of the counselor 
and the instructor. He attends Tec. 
tures, takes notes, reads the assign- 
ments to the students, and prepares 
examination items. He is, in fact, a 
liaison officer, bringing together in 
the examination the subject-matter 
viewpoint of the instructor and the 
technical considerations of the expert 
in examinations. These three—the 
instructor, the test counselor, and 
the assistant—provide an organiza- 
tion for a research program in the 
development of examinations, which, 
we believe, has no parallel in the 
annals of higher education. 


HEN the program was init- 

iated three years ago, only one- 

half of the General College courses 
were incorporated within its scope. 
During the second year, a few addi- 
tional courses were included. Now 
the plan is followed in all of the thirty 
courses offered by the General College 
during each term of the school year. 
Thus, throughout each quarter ap- 
proximately thirty instructors, four 
examination counselors, and twenty- 
three examination assistants make 
the construction of tests one of their 
major problems. In addition, thirty 
Federal Aid students assist in the 
scoring and the item analysis of 
the tests. With this staff giving 
attention to an experimental project 
in developing examinations, the meas- 
urement program along with teaching 
becomes a major service of the College. 
It is clear that this co-operative 
arrangement does not divorce the 
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examinations from teaching. Instead, 
the examinations grow out of the 
instruction not incidentally, but in a 
systematic and scientific manner. 
The instructor determines the num- 
ber of tests he wishes to give to his 
classes throughout the quarter. He 
determines the marks which his stu- 
dents receive. These marks, how- 
ever, merely indicate the progress of 
the student in relation to others in his 
group. They do not furnish a basis 
for accumulating credits and honor 
points. Instead, comprehensive ex- 
aminations are given as a final 
measure of student accomplishment. 

With this emphasis, the course 
examinations provide a laboratory 
for the evaluation of test items. 
Each test administered to the classes, 
be it a daily or weekly quiz, a mid- 
term or final examination, is evaluated 
as a whole, and in terms of the 
individual items. First, the total 
scores are obtained on each section. 
If the section has been devised to 
measure a knowledge of the nomen- 
clature within a field, the total score 
on that section serves as a criterion 
against which all individual items are 
evaluated. The group to which the 
examination has been given is usually 
divided into three subgroups: in 
some cases, the top fourth, the 
middle half, and the lower fourth; 
and in other cases, the top third, 
middle third, and lower third. The 
percentage of correct responses is 
determined on each item for the three 
groups. With these percentages avail- 
able an item is considered as having 
a significant differentiating capacity 
if the proportions become progress- 
vely less from the top to the lowest 
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quarter, and if the difference between 
the proportion of the highest and 
lowest quarters is two or more times 
the standard error of the difference. 
This method of analysis makes it 
possible to accumulate a large number 
of items that measure each of the 
outcomes of instruction. Every item 
showing a significant differentiating 
power is placed on a card, together with 
a notation concerning its degree of 
significance, and is filed for future use. 


R some examinations, notably 
those attempting to measure the 
elusive aspects of appreciation such 
as the artistic judgment of pictures, a 
further attempt is made to secure 
an estimate of the validity of each 
item by obtaining a composite of 
expert judgment. For example, a 
part of the comprehensive examina- 
tion in fine arts last spring called for 
the student’s judgment on the artistic 
merit of sixty pictures. To obtain a 
key for scoring the tests, as well as to 
evaluate the individual items, all the 
pictures were submitted to ten faculty 
members in the field of art, who 
passed judgment upon them. Natur- 
ally, considerable variation was found. 
All the judges agreed concerning the 
merit of a few of the pictures; while on 
others a wide discrepancy in the 
ratings by different judges appeared. 
When a composite rating based upon 
all ten judgments was established as 
a criterion, the relationship for the 
various judges ranged from a correla- 
tion of .47 for one instructor to .93 for 
three instructors. With this means 
of analysis in addition to the sum- 
mary of students’ responses, it be- 
comes possible to select test items not 
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only that differentiate between the 
good and poor students, but also 
those on which scholars in the field 
tend to agree. 

The items included in course tests, 
and evaluated in the manner just 
described are selected for the com- 
prehensive examinations given at the 
end of each year. At present, ten 
comprehensive examinations are ad- 
ministered centering about the fol- 
lowing fields: euthenics, psychology, 
history and government, current 
affairs, economics, English, physical 
sciences, biological sciences, mathe- 
matics, and art. While the Gen- 
eral College Bulletin suggests certain 
courses that may assist the student 
in preparing for a particular com- 
prehensive examination, it is gen- 
erally understood that the content 
of any of the courses offered may 
contribute to any or all of the 
comprehensive. examinations. Even 
though the course in Our Economic 
Life is not listed as one which pre- 
pares specifically for the compre- 
hensive examination in psychology, 
it nevertheless may supply a basis 
for items to be included in the 
psychology test. For the purposes 
of illustration, suppose that the 
instructor in economics discusses cer- 
tain psychological aspects of the de- 
pression as related to general economic 
conditions. The assistant working 
upon the comprehensive examination 
in economics may prepare several 
items for his test. In addition, he is 


instructed to call the material to the 
attention of the psychology assistant, 
so that several items may be incor- 
porated in the psychology compre- 


In other words, every effort 


hensive. 
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is being put forth to construct com. 
prehensive examinations that make 
demands on the student to integrate 
that which he has learned in quite 
diverse fields of instruction. Thus 
the comprehensives cover each gen- 
eral field more broadly, call for a 
drawing together of information from 
different fields, and include items that 
measure as comprehensive a set of 
objectives as it is possible to include. 


Or day is set for each compre. 
hensive with three hours sche- 
duled in the morning and three in the 
afternoon. In order to obtain credit 
for two years of college work, the stu- 
dent must pass six of the major com- 
prehensive examinations. Because the 
General College seeks to prepare stu- 
dents for the world in which they 
live, the test in Current Affairs is 
required. The student elects the 
other examinations he wishes to take. 
Thus, while the instructors assign 
marks for class work and for course 
tests, these marks merely indicate to 
the student the progress he is making 
in relation to others in the group. 
They do not furnish a basis for 
accumulating credits and honor points. 
The degree of Associate in Arts is 
awarded upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of six comprehensive examina- 
tions regardless of the number or type 
of courses the student has taken or the 
quarters he has been in residence. 
For the most part this experi- 
mental program has been successful 
in building good measures of special 
vocabulary within each field, the 
knowledge of facts and principles, the 
application of principles to the solu- 
tion of new problems, and the ability 
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to interpret new material. Now the 
emphasis is being placed upon the 
measurement of more intangible out- 
comes. Attitude scales are being 
constructed in at least six different 
forms. Attempts are being made to 
analyze such general objectives as 
appreciation of drama, music, and 


art into their more specific elements. 


Actual records of the changes in 
attitudes during a college course are 
being accumulated. Judgments of 
pictures and other objects of art are 
being gathered from the students. 
Cinemas are being shown as a basis 
for tests of information and judg- 
ment. Measures of likes and dislikes 
in music, judgment of quality, recog- 
nition of themes, and various verbal 
reactions symbolizing emotional re- 
sponses to music are being tried out. 
Tests are being devised of judgment in 
planning cities; in placing dwellings 
on city lots; in arranging furniture; 
in applying basic and fundamental 
rinciples of architecture to a home; 
in determining the quality of cloth 
for suits, dresses, shirts; and the like. 
These tests are cited here merely to 
illustrate the direction of the research 
program. They are not in final 


form; all are in varying stages of 


experimentation. As far as resources 
permit, every hopeful clue for more 
comprehensive as well as more definite 
examinations in terms of the objec- 
tives of instruction is being explored. 
A number of attempts have been 
discarded already. Others showing 
promise are retained and improved. 
Over a period of years it is hoped that 
this co-operative experimental cfiort 
will yield many tests of outcomes of 
instruction not usually measured. 


4 CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT 
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Aside from the experimentally eval- 
uated examinations that accrue from 
a research program as comprehensive 
as the one described, it is pertinent to 
inquire concerning present and future 
uses of the tests. Among the immedi- 
ate results is the practical application 
of the tests in the evaluation of 
student progress. As already indi- 
cated students earn the degree of 
Associate in Arts after they have 
passed six of the major comprehensive 
examinations. For each of these ex- 
aminations the mark of “Honors” is 
assigned to students in the upper 
I$ per cent, “Pass” to the next 
75 per cent, and “W” for “grade 
withheld” to the lowest Io per cent. 

Further use of the test results is 
being made in the counseling service 
of the General College. In the 
accumulative-record folder, a profile 
chart is arranged which pictures the 
achievement on all course and com- 
prehensive examinations the student 
has taken. These records combined 
with those obtained on the tests given 
to all entering Freshmen provide the 
chief objective basis for the extensive 
counseling service that is being given 
to the students of the General College. 


SIDE from practical and imme- 
diate uses, the examinations are 
being employed in a large number of 
investigations. Among those already 
completed are studies of different 
types of examination items to measure 
the same objectives, of the differential 
function of examinations, of the edu- 
cability of General College students, 
of measured gains in psychology, of 
consistency of student performance, 
and of individual diagnosis. 
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One study involving a comparison 
of General College students with 
students in another division of the 
University is especially interesting in 
the light of the objectives of the Gen- 
eral College. After being matched 
in college ability the scores of the two 
groups were compared on the com- 
prehensive examinations in Current 
Affairs. The difference was unques- 
tionably significant being more than 
six times the probable error of the 
difference and indicated clearly that 
the students of the General College 
were gaining a wider knowledge of 
the everyday world about them. If 
this be a desirable outcome—and 
most certainly it is in terms of the 
philosophy of the General College— 
another goal in higher education is 
being attained. 

Other more extensive investiga- 
tions are under way. Over a three- 
year period, there has been an analysis 
of the records of students admitted to 
the General College without fully 
satisfying the entrance requirements 
of the University. The accomplish- 
ment of this group has been compared 
with that of another group of equal 
ability entering without deficiencies. 
While this study is not completed, it 
may be said that in general the 
results reveal no differences in achieve- 
ment as measured by the extensive 
examinations that have grown out of 
the experimental program. 

Another study of the effect of 
periodic examinations is being con- 
ducted in the psychology class. Dur- 
ing one quarter a progress test was 
given to the students each week. 
The following term another class 
pursuing the same subject took only 
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the mid-term and final examinations, 
The results are now being analyzed 
in terms of the various objectives 
measured by the comprehensive ex. 
aminations in psychology. 

A series of studies probing into the 
attitudes of students has been initj. 
ated. The influence of instruction 
in psychology upon the superstitions 
of students is being investigated, 
In other fields the influence of instruc. 
tion upon attitudes of students toward 
the conservation of natural resources, 
toward evolution, health and disease, 
and vivisection is being evaluated. 

The list of investigations might be 
extended indefinitely. It is hoped 
that in each of these studies the more 
comprehensive examinations in terms 
of objectives as well as in subject- 
matter should provide a more thorough 
knowledge of the outcomes of instruc. 
tion than has heretofore been possible. 
Most research in higher education 
has been definitely limited in scope 
because of inadequate examinations 
of student achievement. In fact, 
the results of many studies, including 
those of class-size, have been grossly 
misinterpreted, because the generali- 
zations and conclusions have not been 
confined to the particular objectives 
that have been measured. While 
there is no immediate hope for testing 
adequately all possible outcomes at 
the college level, an extension of the 
instruments of measurement as 1s 
attempted in this experimental ap- 
proach should provide more com- 
prehensive and conclusive results. 

While all possible outcomes of this 
examination project cannot be listed 
here, an additional one is too sig- 
nificant to be ignored. Through the 
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emphasis upon course objectives, 
instructors are giving more and more 
attention to the definite growth they 
are attempting to produce in stu- 
dents. Clearly, it is impossible now 
even to estimate roughly the influence 
of this concentration of attention 
upon objectives. Purely from the 
standpoint of logic, it seems that 
the influence might be considerable. 
Already departments in other divi- 
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sions of the University are seeking 
similar aid in the experimental formu- 
lation of examinations. It has been 
possible this year to extend the 
program to include certain courses 
in sociology, mechanical engineering, 
geography, business administration, 
and German. With the improved 
measuring instruments available, the 
effectiveness of higher education can 
be more fully evaluated. [vol. VI, No. 9] 


The Teaching of Machine Design 
and Character Formation 


By CYRIL DONALDSON 


DUCATION in its broadest 
K aspect is concerned with voca- 
tional training, cultural appre- 
ciation, and the formation of character. 
These three factors may be integrated 
into a single unit and taught as such, 
or separate agencies may be set up 
to deal with each. The guild was an 
example of a highly integrated educa- 
tional system, since the master was 
responsible not only for the craft skill 
of the apprentice, but also for the 
latter’s manners and morals. On the 
other hand, modern education has 
tended toward divided responsibility. 
The school teaches letters and liter- 
ature. The vocation is picked up on 
the job. Character is the concern 
of the home, the church, or the 
recreational center. 
Teaching itself is now divided into 





a myriad of subdivisions. One of 
these is machine design, and another is 
character education. Is there any re- 
lationship between these two? Should 
the instructor in machine design con- 
cern himself in the personalities of his 
students? Or should he leave all 
questions of morals and character to 
those specially trained to handle such 
delicate subjects? Let us examine 
the situation. 

The designing of machines as a 
special vocation has arrived at its 
present stage by a process of evolution 
similar to the development of all spe- 
cialties. Before the industrial revo- 
lution the builder of a machine 
designed it himself. New types were 
rare and improvements so scarce that 
the actual design of a machine was 
incidental. But when groups of men 
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started to build complex machines 
they needed a co-ordinator and a 
common language. The common lan- 
guage appeared as drafting; the co- 
ordinator was called the designer. 
More and more responsibility was 
undertaken by the designer until 
today he is the keyman of the group. 
When machines were simple their 
design could be mastered “‘on the 
job” in a drafting room, but again 
changing conditions forced new meth- 
ods. Machines with ever increasing 
performances and ever increased effi- 
ciencies were demanded. The de- 
signer needed to know more and more 
basic facts. The novice needed a 
background in the scientific pro- 
cedure that was beyond the power 
of the practitioner to give him; as a 
consequence machine design followed 
medicine and law into the school. 
All men are not interested in 
machine design, but all are con- 
cerned in character education. Every 
man is a practitioner in character 
building, but like the machine builder, 
the general practitioner could no 
longer teach his subject successfully, 
and various agencies arose to do this. 
The church, press, theater, and the 
prison we need not consider here. 
Our interest lies in the school. In 
teaching morals the school can adopt 
one of two courses. It can teach 
ethics in a vague and abstract man- 
ner, or it can teach moral conduct as 
a concrete mode of living. It can 
preach or it can do. Preaching 
is easy but ineffective. Influencing 


moral conduct by concrete acts may 
be effective, but the path is rough and 
steep. Thus the school at the outset 
has a moral dilemma of its own. Its 
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choice will largely determine the kind 
of school it is to be. 

Likewise the instructor in machine 
design has his choice. He can present 
the facts of his course to the 
“‘mechanisms”’ before him, or he can 
try to develop the personalities of 
the individuals associated with him. 
He can ignore character building, or 
he can play his part. His choice will 
determine the kind of an instructor he 
will be, and the consequences of his 
choice will be far reaching. 

It is not easy to describe the 
objectives of machine design; but the 
whole subject is relatively simple 
compared to the study of morals. 
The philosophers of the ages have 
wrestled with the problem of moral 
conduct, and numerous have been 
the casualties. I shall rely on the 
strong words of John Dewey for my 
definition of moral conduct and will 
build my case on his interpretation: 
“Conduct as moral may be defined 
as activity called forth and directed 
by ideas of value or worth, where the 
values concerned are so mutually 
incompatible as to require considera- 
tion and selection before an overt 
action is entered upon.” The key- 
note of Dewey’s philosophy is action, 
and its source is largely experimental. 
Has it anything in common with the 
designing of machines? 

Lectures and preaching have no 
place in teaching machine design. 
It is a laboratory subject, and there 
are no set solutions to the problems. 
The student is given a task difficult 
enough to challenge his interest but 
not so difficult as to discourage him. 
He chooses his own methods, makes 
his own decisions, and is made to feel 
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MACHINE DESIGN AND CHARACTER 


that the job is his own. He must use 
will power to overcome obstacles; he 
must use restraint by rejecting any 
fantastic shapes his whims may 
conjure up. 


HE student must learn to value 

co-operation and team work since 
designing itself is subdivided, and a 
designer must be able to design a 
part that will take its place with 
machine parts developed by others. 
Furthermore, the student must learn 
to accept responsibility in standing 
behind his product as an honest, safe 
machine. He must learn to utilize 
his time and also to develop sufficient 
courage to abandon a design over 
which he may have labored long and 
hard in order to start afresh when a 
newer, more vital inspiration seizes 
him. He must learn to consider 
values, to make selections and com- 
promises. One cannot go far in the 
designing of any machine before 
values that are incompatible enter. 
The desired performance interferes 
with the desired cost. The desired 
position of a crank interferes with the 
desired position of a gear. 

The right type of instructor brings 
out these points, not by the mere 
telling of them, but by placing the 
student in a position where he is 
bound to find them for himself. 
Only when the student is hopelessly 
mired does the instructor give direct 
aid and then only by guidance and 
encouragement. Thus the student is 
brought to learn the joy of creative 
work, to develop the art of fashioning 
something which, however crude, will 
be a representative of himself. 

All this is genuine character educa- 
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tion; it is the battle of life on a 
miniature scale wherein the harsher 
of the conflicting forces are neutral- 
ized and the immature student is not 
overwhelmed before he learns the 
nature of the struggle. The tasks in 
the classroom may be puny, and they 
may be narrowly technical in char- 
acter; the decisions confronting the 
students may not have stupendous 
consequences depending on them, but 
they are rehearsals of the tasks 
awaiting the students in the future. 
Today, in the classroom, the student 
must select materials for machine 
parts. Shall he use brass, steel, cast 
iron, or some expensive alloy? He 
must weigh cost against wearing 


qualities; strength against weight; 


appearance against utility. If he is 


lazy or stupid, he will pick any old 


material, shape it any old way and 
have a poor machine as a consequence. 


He will have no pride in the results 


and will achieve no satisfaction from 
his work. 

Such a student is apt to go through 
life in the same manner, cherish- 
ing no fine ideals, carrying incompat- 
ible issues within his breast, obeying 
any random impulse regardless of the 
consequences, and living only for the 
moment. The instructor who puts 
the student in a place where he 
realizes this has played his part in 
improving the character of the boy. 
Of course, machine design has no 
monopoly on these methods, but in 
the design of machines the issues are 
vivid and real, the consequences 
show up sharply and come to a head 
quickly, and, above all, a choice must 
be made before overt action can 
take place. 
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The teaching of machine design 
can aid the building of character 
in yet another way. The man of 
firm character is willing to make a 
sacrifice for the good of his com- 
munity should occasion demand it. 
But he of loose character is apt to 
retort, ““What do I get out of it?”’ 
when asked to do something for the 
general good. No community can 
thrive if it contains too many of the 
latter type, and the problem of our 
educational agencies is to orient our 
youth to a point of view where 
community interest is placed ahead 
of individual in «rest. This is not en- 
tirely a question of deliberation of 
incompatible values and the making 
of intelligent choices. It goes beyond 
this, since if an individual is of weak 
character, he may sacrifice a pleasure 
today with the expectation of receiving 
a greater one in the future in the 
manner of an investor of securities. 
The weak individual often subscribes 
to the theory that honesty is the best 
policy when it is plain that a good 
reputation is to be preferred to the 
petty goods on which he can lay his 
hands. A team composed of selfish 
players never wins in the long run 
even if the spectators occasionally 
see flashes of brilliant play. 

Teamwork is the spirit of modern 
design, and teamwork is successful 
only where the players think more 
of the team than of themselves. Yet 
it is asking much of any individual 
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to sacrifice his own interests for that 
of the community. Mere appeals 
for loyalty and co-operation sound 
like tinkling symbols unless it can 
be shown that the community give- as 
well as receives. 

In the community of the machi», 
world the individual stands in the 
same relation to the group as the 
citizen does to his country. The 
community gives first and continu. 
ously, but the community derives 
its funds from the contributions of its 
members. The student receives his 
technical knowledge from the great 
fund accumulated by his predecessors, 
He is apt to take this for granted. 
The alert machine-design instructor 
is quick, however, to point out that 
the world is heavily in debt to 
individuals who in the past gave 
more than they received. He can 
show that the student today is living 
a richer life with more opportunities 
for achievement because of the con- 
tributions of unknown and _ unre- 
warded men to technological science. 
Thus the question becomes, “What 
do I owe society” rather than “What 
is my reward for moral conduct?” 
*“in the study of machine design the 
stadent is brought to a realization 
that the greatest happiness for an 
individual is won by rendering services 
to the community in return for 
benefits already received, much has 
been accomplished in the way of 
character formation. [Vol. VI, No. 9] 
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Vocational Choices’ 


Vocational interests may be of two 
relatively distinct types: The interest 
may be direct, that is, primarily in 
the job itself. The interest may be 
indirect; that is, although the work 
in question may be only slightly 
pleasurable, the secondary satisfac- 
tions may be sufficiently desirable to 
attract the individual. This study 
attempted to get at the definiteness of 
yocational intention of two groups 
of Stanford University students by 
accumulating evidence in support 
of an individual’s statement of choice. 
One group chose occupations in which 
they believed they “would be happiest 
regardless of financial remuneration or 
other considerations”—-the primary- 
interest group; the other group chose 
occupations because of other influ- 
ences—the secondary-interest group. 

The investigation showed that stu- 
dents vary in the length of time during 
which they have held to a vocational 
objective—from before entering high 
school to the junior year in college; in 
the degree of certainty of their 
decisions; and the relative importance 
which they assign to reasons for 
making those decisions. Those in 
the primary-interest group cited per- 
sonal satisfaction and the service 
motive more, and financial remuner- 
ation less frequently, as reasons for 
their choices than did those of the 


Culver, Benjamin F. ‘When Students Choose 


Careers,” Personnel Journal, XIV (June, 1935), 
PP. 64-70. 
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secondary-interest group. Altogether, 
“those students whose vocational in- 
terests are direct in character are 
more definitely oriented with respect 
to their vocational futures than are 
those whose interests appear to be 
derived in character.” 

Furthermore, the author felt that 
the results of his study gave additional 
support to the contention that stu- 
dents should be urged to plan their 
vocational futures in those occupa- 
tional areas where they believe they 
will be happiest. “Anticipated finan- 
cial remuneration, social prestige, and 
the like should receive only secondary 
consideration.” 


Repetition of High-School 
Content in College Courses’ 


During the past several years, a 
study has been carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo to determine the 
amount of repetition of high-school 
course content found in college classes.* 
As part of this study, Buffalo high- 
school graduates were sent question- 
naires which included the following 
questions: ‘“‘Did you attend college? 
Did you find any repetition of 
high-school course content in college 
classes? Where?” Ninety-one usable 
returns were made by high-school 


"Reported by Mazie Earle Wagner and Eunice 
Strabel, University of Buffalo. 

8This study, which was made possible through 
a grant from the General Education Board, is a 
part of the large study reported by E. S. Jones in 
The Articulation of High School and College (Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Studies, No. 9). 
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graduates of 1933 at the end of their 
freshman year in college. Table I 
presents the answers of these students 
to the question, “Did you find any 
repetition of high-school course con- 


tent in college classes?” 


TABLE I 


Summary oF Stupents’ Opinions REGARDING 


OVERLAPPING BETWEEN HicH ScHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 














P 

Type of High-School Student | Number of Answering 

“« es” 
(1) (2) (3) 
Second and third fifth....... 43 74:5 
je ee 27 88.9 
pe See 14 71.4 
Young (completed high- 

school under 16.5 years).. 17 76.5 
Total of last three........ 48 77-1 
Grand total. .....000000% 91 75.8 











It will be noted that three-fourths 
of all the students who replied at the 
end of their freshman year of college 
found some repetition of high-school 
course content within college classes; 
and that almost nine-tenths of the 
honor-roll students felt there was 
overlapping between the two aca- 
demic levels, many of them finding 
it in several fields of learning. 

Fourteen of the sixteen students 
who attended the University of Buffalo 
reported courses in which they found 
overlapping of content as follows: 


Students 
Reporting 
I ae soca Soni eho wwe See ere 6 
English, economics...............-++- 3 
os os ata cg web cusceneat 2 


Psychology, physics, chemistry, book- 
A biology, courses at Art 
choo 


I 


Thirteen of seventeen students from 
the Buffalo State Teachers College 
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also reported one or more courses 
as follows: psychology, health educa. 
tion and educational biology; Eng. 
lish, history, and algebra; biology, 
library usage, and history of civil. 
zation; penmanship, geography, and 
arithmetic; physical geography and 
science; music, written expression, 
general science, biology, and geog. 
raphy; clothing; theory of clothing; 
“practically everything”; English and 
history; literature; literature, science, 
and history; and history of civiliza- 
tion and English literature. 

Five of the eight students reporting 
from Buffalo Collegiate Center made 
such comments as, “‘all courses car- 
ried,” “found repetition”—does not 
say where, English composition, Eng- 
lish and economics, French and 
economics. 

Twenty-one of the twenty-six stu- 
dents from seventeen other colleges 
reported overlapping as follows: 


Ete 
eporti 
English, mathematics................. _ ™ 
Rect ie oars cues ees wanes 3 
0 ES eee 5 
German, Latin, physics, chemistry, and 
| RRS re 2 
Color and design, ear training and 
ET TE TI oo vise 5 ccs ceesseenss I 


It would seem that course content 
repetition is particularly likely to 
appear in the modern languages, 
mathematics, English, and_ history, 
although overlapping may be found 
in practically every freshman subject 
in one college or another. It would 
seem, however, that each college will 
need to investigate to determine in 
what specific fields repetition is par- 
ticularly rife in its domain, for there 
seems to be no general law. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


Findings such as these leave little 
doubt but that there is considerable 
overlapping of course content and 
that superior students are particularly 
aware of its presence. That some 
adjustment is needed for this group 
of students seems evident. 


Doctors as 


High-School Teachers 


The production of Doctor’s degrees 
has been accelerated greatly during 
the last decade; approximately 16,721 
such degrees have been awarded 
duririg that period. Since the doc- 
torate is usually sought by persons 
desiring to teach in college, and since 
the possibility of the holder of a 
Doctor’s degree securing a position 
in a college is less favorable toda 
than was the case a few years agu, 
the problem is: What shall we do 
with this surplus? 

A great number of the teachers 
employed in secondary schools are 
limited in their preparation for the 
work they are required to teach: 
“teaching, as well as pupil interest 
and happiness in many a secondary 
school, could be greatly improved 
if teachers were better prepared in 
their teaching fields.” Would it not 
be possible or advisable, then, to 
improve teaching in high schools by 
employing some of the Doctors of 
Philosophy being graduated each year 
by our leading universities? The 
principals of schools, however, are 
opposed almost unanimously to such 
a solution of the problem. They 


‘Carrothers, George E. ‘The Secondary School 
as a Career for the Doctor of Philosophy,” North 
Central Association Quarterly, IX (April, 1935), 
PP- 424-33. 
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want broadly trained teachers who 
have had previous teaching experience 
on the high-school level before the 
doctorate is secured. Every instance 
reported of successful teachers with 
Doctor’s degrees was of a teacher 
who had come up through the ranks. 
The administrators stated. definitely 
that they want this kind but are 
wary of the usual holders of a 
Doctor’s degree, chiefly because their 
interests are too narrow. 

Investigations of the author brought 
him to the conclusion that if holders 
of Doctor’s degrees are to teach in 
secondary schools, either the point of 
view of employing officials must 
change or doctorates must change 
their training, their personal qualifica- 
tions, and their attitude. Few of the 
present-day Doctors of Philosophy 
have had high-school teaching experi- 
ence, and few of them want it. 
Many of them stay on in their college 
departments as assistants of various 
sorts at small salaries when they 
might seek positions in secondary 
schools at larger salaries and with 
greater security of tenure. 


Predicting Success in College 


In a pamphlet bearing the sub- 
title “A Handbook for Administrators 
and Investigators Concerned with the 
Problems of College Admittance or 
Guidance of College Students,” David 
Segel states the problem involved in 
the prediction of college scholarship, 
reviews the general principles, and 
presents in some detail the statistical 
methods and results of studies of 
college prediction. Some articulation 
is necessary between the student’s 
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capacities and interests and the pro- 
gram of studies offered in the college 
or university. 

Many educators consider the college or 
university to be but an extension of 
secondary education while others believe 
that the college or university is for a 
comparatively few individuals who are 
particularly able to profit by higher 
education, and still others contend that 
college is a place to prepare oneself for a 
vocation. Whichever one of these par- 
ticuiar views is held by a college will 
influence materially the kind of regula- 
tions set up for entrance.® 


From the standpoint of guidance 
such articulation raises two questions: 
What level of schooling or what level 
of vocational preparation will a given 
student probably attain? In which 
specialized line of activity will the 
student do best? To answer these 
questions some method or methods 
of objective measurement and rating 
are needed. 

At the present time a variety of 
college-entrance criteria are in vogue. 
Their variety argues weakness and a 


5Segel, David. Prediction of Success in College. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1934. p.1. (Bulletin 1934, No. 15) 
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need for planned experimentation, 
The three general types of tests which 
have been used for the guidance of 
students who are about to enter 
college have been general aptitude for 
college work, achievement in specific 
subject-matter studied in high school 
which is also found in the college 
curriculum, and the aptitude for the 
attainment of scholarship in an indi- 
vidual college subject in which the 
student is assumed to have had no 
previous training.. These three types 
of testing are described and illustrated 
by portions of the tests themselves, 
and their uses discussed. 
Considerable space is devoted to 
statistical methods for use in the 
prediction of college scholarship—the 
correlation coefficient and the various 
formulas for computing it. Other 
chapters deal with the direct relation- 
ships found between single predictive 
items and various criteria of college 
success, the direct relationships found 
between combinations of predictive 
items and various criteria of college 
success, and studies of differential 
prediction. The bibliography and 


tables are comprehensive. 
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Turee students who last year were 
leaders of left-wing undergraduate 

ups have been barred from en- 
rollment in the University of Mich- 
igan by President Ruthven. 


A survey of the undergraduate 
work of the University of North 
Carolina is being made by Dean 
J. B. Johnson of the College of 
Science, Literature, and Arts at the 
University of Minnesota. 


A REPORT comes from Indiana Uni- 
versity that a member of the Psychol- 
ogy Department is conducting an 
experiment which requires half of one 
of his classes to stand up during 
lectures, while the other half of the 
class is seated. The experimenter 
hopes to discover which posture is 
most conducive to good scholarship. 


Ir 1s reported that women students 
are accepted in 61 of the 69 medical 
schools in the United States. 


Dorinc the last academic year, 
1,205 students were g-anted $612,223 
in the form of fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and loans at Yale University. 


Two examples of illegal football 
activities have attracted national 
attention in recent weeks, one at 
the University of California ac Los 
Angeles, and one at the University 
of North Carolina. Both institutions 


expelled the students in question. 
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DRI I... 


A ptayroom for children between 
the years of three and nine has been 
established in the Kansas Union 
Building by Kansas University, where 
persons attending the football games 
may leave their children under the 
direction of attendants and a trained 
nurse. 


Tue week beginning October 22 was 
set aside by Barnard College as Peace 
Week. The exercises of the week 
were conducted by the Barnar.’ Peace 
League. 


Tue National Youth Administration 
has announced that the graduate 
division of the Student Aid Program 
includes 2,448 candidates for Masters’ 
degrees and 1,577 for Doctors’ degrees 
in 136 institutions throughout the 
country. The total monthly appro- 
priation for this aid is $108,100. 


Tue University of North Carolina 
has inaugurated a Class Lecture 
Calendar. Gutstanding lectures de- 
livered during each week by members 
of the faculty to their classes are 
listed in this calendar so that stud» ats 
may attend lectures on subjects in 
which they are interested during their 
free hours of the day. 


The University of Oklahoma is sys- 
tematically promoting the position 
of counselor in fraternity and sorority 
houses. This year thirteen frater- 
nities and seven sororities are financing 
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resident counselors to supervise stu- 
dent scholarship and in general to 
assist fraternity and sorority students 
in their university adjustments. 


Oxrorp University (England) has 
announced that it has removed virtu- 
ally all restrictions on women stu- 
dents. All Oxford degrees are now 
open to both men and women. 


W ums CoLLEGE announces the 
gift of 1,500 acres of woodland in 
northwestern Massachusetts to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The tract will be used for 
experimental work by the United 
States Government. 


Tae University in Exile, organized 
in New York and manned by German 
scholars who refuse to subscribe to 
Nazi doctrines, has announced that 
to date $115,000 has been raised 
toward a fund of $375,000 which is 
needed for the continuation of the 
University for the next five years. 


Ar tHe University of Texas a 
controversy is raging among the stu- 
dents and faculty and in The Daily 
Texan, the student newspaper, con- 
cerning the desirability of establishing 
a voluntary R.O.T.C. unit on the 
campus. For several weeks the col- 
umns of the Daily Texan have been 
filled with arguments pro and con. 


Tue alumni of the University of 
Chicago have established a Com- 
mittee on Information and Develop- 
ment which will be responsible for 
giving alumni accurate and timely 
information about the University. 
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The investigation of the Illinois Senate 
last spring seems to have demon. 
strated the need of such an alumni 
organization. 


Tae University of Minnesota has 
announced the establishment of an 
Institute of Technology consisting of 
the College of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, the School of Chemistry, and 
the School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
Because of this administrative change 
it is hoped that students may move 
more readily from one curriculum to 
another in engineering, and that closer 
relationships will develop between 
students and faculty members in 
these related professional fields. 


Iw ORDER to stimulate interest among 
students in the fine arts the University 
of Minnesota will open some time in 
December a student art room in the 
Northrop auditorium. In the room 
will be placed a few well-selected 
books and magazines having to do 
with the fine arts and an outstanding 
example of American art entitled 
“Oak Leaves, Pink and Gray” by 
the distinguished American painter, 
Georgia O’Keefe. It is hoped that 
the room will become a cultural 
center of the University. 


Tue Committee on the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary-School Standards 
has been granted an operating and 
research fund by one of the founda- 
tions and has opened Washington 
headquarters adjacent to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The Com- 
mittee represents the six regional 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools of the country, and has been 
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organized since 1933. It is attempt- 
ing to develop improvements in the 
methods and standards of accredita- 
tion of secondary schools throughout 
the United States. The work of the 
Committee is under the direction of 
Walter Crosby Eells with the title of 
Co-ordinator of Research. He has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence 
from his professorship at Stanford 
University. 


Towarp the end of October, Stanford 
University began work on the con- 
struction of a campus theater at a 
total cost of almost six hundred 
thousand dollars. It is hoped that 
the building will be clear of debt in 
approximately twenty years. Stu- 
dents will contribute one dollar per 
quarter each. Money has also been 
made available from the War Me- 
morial Fund and from the yearly 
profits of the Stanford Union. It is 
said that the theater will be the only 
Class-A building on the Stanford 
campus in that it will be not only 
fireproof but earthquake proof. Out- 
standing theater authorities from 
many parts of the country have con- 
tributed suggestions to the architects. 


Tue Association of American Col- 
leges will hold its twenty-second 
annual meeting at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City, on January 16 
and 17. The general theme will be 
“The College in Social Progress.” 
During the sessions of the Association 
special sectional meetings will be 
devoted to the fine arts, including 
music, to some of the newer college 
plans, and to liberal education in 
tax-supported institutions. B. W. 
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Kunkel of Lafayette College will also 
report for the Commission on the 
Enlistment and Training of College 
Teachers. 


Tue Oregon State System of Higher 
Education has announced the ap- 
proval of the Federal government for 
PW A building projects on five Oregon 
campuses. The Federal government 
has made grants for these projects 
totaling $425,700 and has made loans 
totaling $665,500. From other sources 
$226,500 has been made available, 
making a building program totaling 
more than $1,300,000. An additional 
grant and loan of $98,000 has been 
awarded the University of Oregon 
for the completion of its new library. 

A loan and grant has been approved 
to the University of Kentucky for 
PWA building projects totaling ap- 
proximately $360,000. This is for 
the construction of several new build- 
ings on the University campus. An 
additional grant of $40,000 has been 
given to the University College of 
Agriculture for an addition to the 
Experiment Station. 

A grant of $40,800 has been received 
from the Federal government by the 
University of Minnesota to complete 
the gymnasium which is now under 
construction. 


Tue executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, Robert 
L. Kelly, addressed the regional con- 
ference of the Association held at 
Wichita, Kansas, October 25-26, 1935, 
on the topic “Is the American College 
Being Split Asunder?” We shall 
print a synopsis of his discussion. 
In reviewing recent trends in college 
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curriculum construction, Mr. Kelly 
referred to the alleged encroachments 
of the junior colleges upon the field 
of the standard four-year colleges and 
set forth important facts gathered 
by the office of the Association of 
American Colleges concerning the 
degree to which the four-year college 
has been split into two parts, as is 
frequently asserted, the parts being 
the lower division or junior college 
and the upper division or senior 
college. 

A careful study of this situation 
shows that there is but one college 
in the United States within a great 
university which is now confining its 
work to the first two years, and is, 
therefore, in essence a junior college. 
That institution is the University of 
Chicago. Even at Chicago, however, 
adequate provision is made in the 
upper divisions for two years of 
further work for the baccalaureate 
degree. A few other separate colleges 
have developed approximately the 
same arrangement. 

There are thirteen other four-year 
institutions the upper and lower 
divisions of which have separate 
administrative heads, that is, a dean 
of the junior college and a dean of 
the senior college. Nine others have 
divided the work of the two divisions 
to the extent of having a separate 
committee or board as advisers with 
widely varying powers, while four 
others have personnel advisers defi- 
nitely designated. 

Among the colleges and universities 
which are usually considered as be- 
longing to a progressive group are 
forty-two institutions which have 
adopted the plan of comprehensive 
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examinations at the end of the four. 
year course. Of this number, twenty. 
nine do not indicate a splitting of the 
college course into two divisions, 
Then there are five institutions which 
have, in addition to the regular four- 
year course, a two-year unit operated 
independently of the regular course 
of study. 

Mr. Kelly reported that only about 
one-fourth of the colleges have form- 
ally accepted this divisional arrange- 
ment, and the vast majority of these 
use the arrangement for functional 
purposes and not for structural pur- 
poses. In other words, it is quite 
misleading to say that the four-year 
colleges of this country are being 
split asunder. 


Administrative Changes 


E. B. Warfield, president of Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
has submitted his resignation to take 
effect at the end of the present academic 
year. His successor has not been chosen. 
Before going to Wilson College in 1915, 
Mr. Warfield was President of Lafayette 
College during the years between 1891 
and IgI5. 

Rowland Haynes, secretary of the 
University of Chicago, has accepted the 
presidency of the University of Omaha. 
He succeeds the late W. E. Sealock. 

James H. Richmond has been elected 
President of Murray State Teachers 
College at Murray, Kentucky, coming 
from the position of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of Ken- 
tucky. He succeeds Rainey T. Wells, 
resigned. 

Albert N. Jorgensen has been elected 
President of Connecticut State College, 
coming from a professorship of education 
at the University of Buffalo. 
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-Editorial:Comments - 





Lazy Pyknics 


NUMBER of years ago a 
A German psychiatrist named 

Kretchmer popularized the 
concept that a high correlation exists 
between physical build and psycholog- 
ical tendencies. Among other types 
he distinguished between the rotun- 
dity of pyknics and the thinness of 
asthenics and demonstrated that psy- 
chologically each type differs markedly 
from every other. Now comes a 
study from the psychological lab- 
oratory of the University of Michigan 
which indicates that more pykn’cs 
than asthenics drop out or are faileu 
out of college. Mr. Pillsbury, who 
directed the study at Michigan, re- 
viewed the records of a large number 
of students for a period of years and 
found that though the pyknics are 
just as intelligent as the asthenics, 
they are relatively less energetic, 
more indifferent to their work, and 
inclined toward laziness. 

The most interesting fact about 
this study, to the writer, is that it 
illuminates our general ignorance of 
the relationship of the physique and 
health of the student to his academic 
success. Everybody knows that a 
well student does better work than 
one who is ill, that poor eyesight and 
poor hearing are handicaps, and that 
the quality and quantity of food a 
student eats determine his efficiency. 
About these and many other health 
factors and their relationship to suc- 
cessful college work, however, we 
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know little that is specific. We 
merely recognize the validity of the 
generalizations, but only a few indi- 
viduals have done anything to dis- 
cover their actual relationships to 
academic success. The bibliography 
of studies of the effects of health 
and physical handicaps is one of the 
scantiest in higher education, and 
Mr. Pillsbury’s study serves to call 
one’s attention to the dearth of 
comparable investigations. 

A few years ago one student of the 
problem produced evidence to dem- 
onstrate that both underweight and 
overweight undergraduates find them- 
selves in academic difficulty more 
frequently than students of normal 
weight, and a few investigators have 
discovered that hearing defects of 
certain degrees lead directly to failure 
or near-failure. Little else has been 
done to develop predictive instru- 
ments which educators may use in 
counseling with students about their 
academic work. It ought to be possi- 
ble for a dean or an educational 
counselor to look at the results of a 
thorough physical examination of a 
student and to predict with a con- 
siderable degree of reliability what 
sort of effect his physical pattern is 
likely to have upon his scholarship. 
Such data would need, of course, to 
be considered in relationship to his 
high-school performance, to his scho- 
lastic aptitude, and to other pertinent 
factors. It is not now so considered, 
and many students find themselves 
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in difficulties because, by and large, 
the predictive data are not available. 
A wide range of studies needs to be 
undertaken, and the results made 
available to educational counselors 
who without it cannot adequately 
perform their function of helping stu- 
dents organize their work intelligently. 


UCH experiential material is 

available, of course, and is 
being used at various colleges. Dart- 
mouth, a dozen years ago, established 
a guided regimen for underweight 
students, and the results were, and 
have continued to be, gratifying. 
At Ohio State a thorough physical 
examination of all students admitted, 
because of low marks, to a special 
remedial course in techniques of 
study, has demonstrated that a major 
cause of their trouble is not intel- 
lectual but physical. When these 
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difficulties are eliminated many of 
the students return to their regular 
courses to do acceptable work. Other 
examples might be cited of similar 
practices, but the colleges will not be 
meeting their responsibilities until 
at the very outset of a student’s 
course, they are able to spot students 
who are likely to find themselves in 
trouble. 

Techniques are now available for 
evaluating the high-school scholar. 
ship and the intelligence of students 
and for predicting future performance 
on the basis of the facts discovered. 
Similar techniques need to be de- 
veloped for their physical character- 
istics. It is not enough to examine 
and to treat students for their 
maladies. The findings coming from 
physical examinations should be trans- 
lated into norms, usable in the 


counseling procedure. W.H.C. 
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A Useful Book 


Tue THIRD YEARBOOK OF ScHooL Law, 
by M. M. Chambers, editor. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The author, 1935. 


119 pp. $1.00. 


There are two main bodies of law 
governing the administration of our 

ublic-school system. The first of these 
is the statutory law together with the 
court decisions which interpret these 
statutes; the second is the great body 
of common-law puee upon which the 
courts must rely in deciding cases not 
governed by any specific statutory pro- 
vision. It is highly desirable, one may 
even say imperative, that the school 
administrator have a knowledge of both 
the statutes and the court decisions of 
the jurisdiction in which he works. It is 
desirable, too, that he have a knowledge 
of the common-law principles applicable 
to school administration which have been 
developed by the courts of the various 
states. 

The Third Yearbook of School Law 
makes readily available a clear and con- 
cise analysis of the most important 
decisions relating to education rendered 
by the courts during the year 1934. The 
cases are discussed under fourteen major 
topics, such as the rights and duties of 
pupils and parents, the certification, 
appointment, contractual status, tenure, 
and retirement of teachers, local district 
boards and officers, county school admin- 
istration, acquisition of real property for 
school purposes, school contracts other 
than for teaching services, tort liabil- 
ity of school districts and of the 
school personnel, school-district debts, 
taxation for public education, the crea- 
tion and alteration of school districts, 
state school administration, and higher 
education. 

It is to be hoped that the Yearbook 
will find its way into the hands of every 


gol 


It should 
be of value, too, to college administrators 
and to all who are interested in the 
broader aspects of educational policy. 
Newton Epwarps 
University of Chicago 


superintendent and principal. 


A Needed Textbook 


THe Rote or THE TEACHER IN PER- 
SONNEL Work, dy Ruth Strang. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. xiiit+417 pp. $2.50. 


Student personnel work cannot become 
universally effective until instruction in 
such work becomes basic in teacher- 
training programs. Lack of a satis- 
factory textbook, however, has impeded 
progress in this direction. Fortunately, 
this deficiency now has been remedied 
by the appearance of Ruth Strang’s 
revised and enlarged edition of The 
Réle of the Teacher in Personnel Work. 
The reviewer sincerely hopes that ad- 
ministrative officials and instructors in 
teacher-training institutions everywhere 
will promptly recognize its potential 
usefulness. Prospective teachers should 
be required to master its contents. The 
teacher in service will also welcome this 
helpful volume. It brings together from 
scattered sources a wealth of materials 
and arranges them so that the inquiring 
teacher can get quickly the answers to 
the two troublesome questions, ““What to 
do?” anc “How to do it?.” 

This volume is not written for the 
personnel specialist. Miss Strang has 
taken care of the needs of the expert 
through her series of technical books on 
student personnel work. In the present 
volume, the field is divided into three 
major divisions, namely, individualization 
in education, student adjustments, and 
techniques. In the first part, the goal, 
the philosophy, and the réle of the 
expert and of the teacher are set forth; 
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in the second part, the nature of pupil 
adjustments and types of adjustment 
problems are outlined; and in the third 
part, the techniques to be employed in 
solving a.variety of student-adjustment 
problems are described. A total of 
nineteen chapters covers these three 
divisions of the field. Excellent ques- 
tions, summaries, and bibliographies are 
appended to each section. 

The author has undertaken to discuss 
student personnel work from the point 
of view of the classroom teacher and has 
achieved her purpose with surprising 
effectiveness. Special attention is called 
both to the comprehensive inventory of 
adolescent problems of adjustment and 
to the treatment of the technique of case 
study as a basic approach to problems of 
educational and vocational guidance. 
The classified list of standardized tests 
and especially the discussion of ways and 
means of using such tests in student 
oc a work should prove useful. A 

rief discussion of rating scales and time 
budget sheets completes the array of 
available techniques. 

Administrative officers and instructors 
in institutions of higher education who 
desire a first orientation to this new 
field will find it to be exceedingly helpful, 
although, as has been said, the book is 
designed for classroom teachers, and its 
value will be greatest as a textbook in 
teacher-training classes. 

Dona.p G. PATERSON 
University of Minnesota 


The College Dean 


PHILOSOPHIES OF ADMINISTRATION CuR- 
RENT IN THE DEANSHIP OF THE LIBERAL 
Arts Co.ieceE, by Merle Scott Ward. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934, vii+128 pp. (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 632) 


$1.50. 


The purpose of the author is to study 
the development and present status of the 
office of the dean, and to discover the 
controlling ideas of the present incumbents 
of the office. 


The writer secured by mail 
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the response of approximately 330 deans 
to each of three instruments, namely, an 
historical questionnaire, a “‘Test on Con. 
troversial Issues in Higher Education,” a 
revised edition of D. P. Cottrell’s test 
and a true-false type of questionnaire 
dealing with the dean’s conceptions as to 
the purpose of the college, the curriculum, 
the improvement of instruction, and 
student welfare. The writer also studied 
reports and printed materials concerning 
the office of the dean. 

Approximately eighty-five per cent of 
the liberal-arts colleges have established 


the office of the dean; the office varies 


remarkably between colleges as to its 
character; it is a recent development 
and is still in the process of evolution. 
The evidence suggests that the office 
of the dean has won a_ permanent 
lace in a scheme of collegiate admin- 
istration. 

At least half of the present incumbents 
are fifty years of age or older. The deans 
rank high among their colleagues academ- 
ically, have traveled extensively, and 
enjoy a tenure of office which exceeds that 
of the usual college staff member. The 
subject-matter fields of education, of 
philosophy and psychology, of science, 
of social studies, and of English yield 
far the largest number of deans. The 
smallest number of deans come from the 
field of ancient languages, of mathe- 
matics, and of religion. Scarcely half of 
the deans had previous administrative 
experience before becoming deans; few 
have taken professional courses preparing 
them for the deanship. Only 33 deans 
have been in educational work less than 
ten years; half of them have been in 
educational work for at least twenty-three 
years. The tendency to confer the dean- 
ship purely in recognition of long service 
to a particular institution is rapidly 
diminishing. 

The majority of the deans place most 
value upon that type of education con- 
cerned with the interest and with the 
needs felt by students; most of them so 
concerned favor giving quite serious con- 
sideration to the judgments of students. 
The large majority of the deans are 
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essentially democratic in their points 
of view. 

The writer states in detail his findings 
as to the controlling ideas of the deans. 
Various of the findings are about what 
one would expect. Such, for example, 
is the finding that the deans think the 
purpose of the liberal-arts college needs 
to be understood more clearly, and that 
the college should be adapted to the 
present needs of the student. Whether 
this thinking of the deans is intense 
enough to find expression in progressive 
change remains an unanswered question. 

In his concluding chapter, the author 
describes an emerging conception of the 
deanship. According to this conception, 
the dean’s major responsibilities lie in the 
areas of instruction, curriculum, student 
welfare, personnel, faculty relations, ad- 
missions, discipline, and research. The 
modern dean has additional responsi- 
bilities for budget and public relations, 
although he does not assume the major 
réle for these matters. It is wise to 
select a dean on the basis of scholarship, 
professional training and experience, and 
natural endowment of mind and heart. 
The author does a good service in sum- 
marizing some of the important litera- 
ture relevant to his dissertation problem. 

. W. Ocan 
Muskingum College 


A Challenge 


EpucaTION FOR AN AGE OF Power, dy 
Joseph K. Hart. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1935. ix+245pp. $2.50. 


The task of reviewing this book should 
have fallen to a social philosopher rather 
than an engineer, for Mr. Hart ranges 
himself with the idealistic rather than 
the pragmatic advocates of social plan- 
ning. Social institutions and the national 
culture have been left to drift, while our 
energies have been focussed on the tech- 
nologic process. Now in the Tennessee 
Valley electric power is boldly being 
employed to force a century of social 
growth into a few years. Mr. Hart sees 
this event in cosmic dimensions. He dis- 
covers in it millenial portents and makes 
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it the occasion for writing a vigorous 
challenge not only of our entire educa- 
tional process but of its underlying 
ay as well. 

Mr. Hart is passionately of the opinion 
that schools cannot be content with 
teaching the existing way of life, but must 
boldly create a new order. The machine 
can destroy the old, but cannot itself 
give form to the new. Technology needs 
social and cultural guidance. For two 
centuries Americans have drifted across 
the continent, garnering its wealth and 
organizing its life without benefit of 
leaders or ideas. School and church 
enshrined imported cultures, little related 
to the life around them. Scholastic 
economics offered neither criticism nor 
obstacle to business and politics, only 
justification. Drift, the author observes, 
is self-limiting. The drifter eventually 
goes over the eink. Sensing the chasm, 
we are at last beginning to plan, with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority as a 
laboratory. 

In the author’s view, if technology 
is culturally sterile, current methods of 
schooling are hardly less so. He sees 
in the separation of the school as a 
specialized agency apart from the active 
process of the community a cultural 
calamity. In short, all we like sheep 
have gone astray, and none so widely 
as the educational “scientists” who have 
“lavishea their talents on trivialities” 
and succeeded only “in complicating 
the simple stupidities of the little red 
schoolhouse.” Since we have missed the 
road from the beginning, an appeal to 
history is of no avail. Only a return to 
anthropology for a naturalistic explana- 
tion of the human story can set our feet 
in the right path. 

The author’s indictment of social 
enterprise and its traditional education 
fails somehow to connect convincingly 
with the experiment of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The educational and 
cultural projects of the latter are re- 
counted graphically, in a mood of 
exultant hope, but the sweeping implica- 
tions for American life and education 
which the author so confidently discovers, 
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seem to spring largely from the wish as 
the father of the thought. 
Wituram E. WickENDEN 
Case School of Applied Science 


Readability 


Wuat Makes a Book Reapas_e, dy 
William 8. Gray and Bernice E. Leary. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935. xXvili+358 pp. $3.00. 


What makes a book readable for the 
approximate one-half of our population 
who cannot read with ease and under- 
standing much of the reading material 
now available for adults? Taking their 
cue from the diversity of opinion as to 
what makes up the generally accepted 
factors of readability the authors insist 
upon the necessity for more objective 
and reliable evidence concerning the 
question of readability. This they pro- 
ceed to present. 

Forty-four factors dealing with prop- 
erties of words, properties of sentences, 
and properties of paragraphs or entire 
selections are identified as a scale of 
measurement against which a large num- 
ber of magazines, newspapers, and books 
are rated as to relative difficulty. These 
results are compared to the reading 
ability of 1,690 adults, and a reasonable 
classification of the materials studied, 
from easy to difficult with reference to 
limited reading ability, is made. The 
authors propose this means of measuring 
difficulty a en matter, too com- 
plicated even in the abbreviated form 
which they suggest, as an instrument to 
be used in the selection of reading 
materials by libraries and adult educators 
and as a basis for the preparation of 
materials. 

Here is a basic research in the area of 
readability. Like many similar basic 
studies it has involved an almost unbe- 
lievable amount of research and statistical 
analysis. Like many such studies it is 


disappointing for an answer to the 
_— which it proposes is not found. 

e surmise that after all the matter of 
readability is a complicated thing. It 
unquestionably includes structural sim- 
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plicity which this report deals with go 
carefully, but the factors recognized 
in the opinions of those who have dealt 
with the creation and use of reading 
material—content, style, format, and 
organization of material—are also a part 
of the picture. It is likely that some 
other factors such as clarity of thinking 
on the part of the author, concepts 
within the experience of the reader, and 
precision and conviction in the presenta- 
tion are essential to making materials 
readable. 

Whether or not even such a basic 
factor as structural simplicity can be 
used as an index of saedalaloey with any 
degree of certainty is still a question. 
May it not be that a unity and balance 
of these many factors produce a com- 
posite which makes readability. The 
reader of the book gets the impression 
that the authors have the feeling that 
this may be true. The final reaction 
which the book leaves, however, is that 
material which is practically readable 
will likely meet the. requirements of this 
measurement of easy reading, but that a 
book which meets the standards of 
structural simplicity will not necessarily 
prove to be readable to those of limited 
reading ability. 

Wixsur C. HALitenBEcK 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


A Symposium of Art Teaching 


MeETuHopDs OF TEACHING THE FINE Arts, 
by William S. Rusk, editor. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1935. x+220 pp. 
$2.50. 


While this publication is entitled 
Methods of Teaching the Fine Arts, and 
therefore connotes a single unified philos- 
ophy of art education, it might well be 
entitled “‘“A Symposium of Art Teaching 
Methods.” The contributions of all six- 
teen writers are stimulating, many of 
them opening new paths of art educa- 
tional thoughts. Because of the apparent 


_ divergence of opinion expressed by these 


many authors, one with limited vision 
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can easily find an endorser of his own 
viewpoint. It is more important, how- 
ever, to recognize the fact that there are 
many roads that apparently lead to 
Rome in the problem of general art 
education. On the other hand, time will 
probably prove that not all these roads 
will bring one to the desired Eternal City. 
It is much worth while t@ notice the 
high degree of agreement among these 
many outstanding art educators in spite 
of their many differences. This una- 
nimity includes such basic ideas as the 
fact that art is inseparable from life; 
that there is a growing national desire 
for an understanding of art as it affects 
our daily life, which in turn points 
clearly to the recognition of esthetic 
starvation of Americans; that there is an 
increase in the amount of time being de- 
voted to self-expression variously labelled 
as creative work, composition, original 
work, and design at the sacrifice of the 
time devoted to straight representation— 
a worthy sacrifice; and that the desired 
leaders in art education should be able 
artists as well as able teachers. 
There is a distinct feeling that each 
chapter is all too short for an adequate 
resentation of the very worthy ideas; a 
k covering each would be more 
satisfying. 
James C. BoupREau 
Pratt Institute 


Discussion 


Tue Art or ConFrERENCE, by Frank Wal- 
ser. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1933, X+305 pp. $3.00. 


Conference may be easy for some 
people; but for most of us, steeped as we 
are in predilections and convictions, the 
resolution of conflict through conference 
is a difficult art. This art of conference 
has a growing importance in education, 
most obviously in adult education. In 
business, it is increasingly relied u:»on to 
resolve differences between employees 
and employers, between groups of execu- 
tives, between representatives of whole 
industries. In government and in inter- 
national relations, too, issues of world- 
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wide moment have hinged on the skillful 
conduct of a conference. It is well, 
then, that men like Frank Walser with a 
keen appreciation of the values of con- 
ference in a troubled society have 
practiced the art themselves, and then, 
after analysis and comparison of con- 
ferences that succeed and fail, have 
provided us with general principles and 
patterns to follow. Their books illumi- 
nate the process of reaching collective 
decisions. 

The volume before us was written by a 
Quaker. Permeating every page is the 
fine attitude one associates with the 
Society of Friends, exemplifying a philos- 
ophy of peace, forebearance, and good 
will. Procedures long used with success 
in Quaker meetings are here adapted to 
the conduct of conferences of industrial 
executives, students of race relations, 
groups intent on arriving at a clear under- 
standing of many controversial problems. 
For instance, a period of silence, the 
Pause, may well be introduced at a 
critical moment when misunderstanding 
has become acute, or when complex issues 
have been confused in the heat of 
discussion. In means like this for attain- 
ing unanimity of decision after joint 
consideration of purposes and issues, the 
Friends have long been adept. 

Chapters III and IV on “Planning for 
the Conference” and “Conducting the 
Conference” are rich in specific sug- 
gestions although they go into less detail 
than E. E. Hunt’s volume on Conferences, 
Conventions and Committees. Chapter V 
tells how conflict within an individual 
participant may sometimes be resolved 
and his personality integrated as con- 
ference leads to cultivation of right 
motives, and means for adjustment of 
inner and outer relations are revealed. 
A final chapter on “Social Change” 
summarizes the rédle of conference in 
times of anxiety like the present. Appen- 
dixes contain several detailed accounts of 
educational conferring, industrial con- 
ferring, and international conferring. A 
well-annotated bibliography of some fifty 
titles for some reason omits mention of 
Hunt’s volume. The inductive studies 
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here vividly presented form a welcome 
addition to available resources for use in 
overt training of group leaders. 
W. V. BrincHaMm 
Personnel Research Federation, 
New York 


YourTH IN THE Depression, by Kingsley 
Davis; Money, by Marc Rose and R. L. 
Horne; THe Farm Business, by Roman 
L. Horne; Frrenps or ENemIEs? dy 
Julius W. Pratt; Crime, by Nathaniel 
Cantor; STRIKES, by Joseph J. Senturia; 
BusINnEss AND GOVERNMENT, dy J. C. 
Crighton and J. J. Senturia; JoBs or 
THE Doe? by Neal B. DeNood; You 
AND Macuines, by William R. Ogburn. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935- (American Primers), 25 cents 
each. 


Seeking American solutions for Ameri- 
can problems, the University of Chicago 
Press has published recently this series 
of nine pamphlets, called ‘American 
Primers” and designed for use by adult- 
education groups, schools, youth organiza- 
tions, and workers’ groups. The project 
was initiated by the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation and the American Council of 
Education under a grant from the General 
Education Board. Each of the nine 
“primers” presents a crucial problem in 
the United States today and impartially 
reviews the various solutions that are 
being offered to solve the problem. Each 
is written in simple, direct, colloquial 
style which presents the facts as a basis 
for intelligent discussion and information. 
Percy W. Bidwell, professor of economics 
at the University of Buffalo, is editor of 
the series. 

The authors are Kingsley Davis, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Smith College; 
Marc Rose, editor of Business Week; 
Roman L. Horne, formerly professor of 
economics at the University of Buffalo, 
now with the Agriculture Adjustment 
Administration, Washington; — W. 
Pratt, professor of history at University 
of Buffalo; Nathaniel Cantor, chairman 
of the Committee on Criminal Law of 
the American Prison Association, and a 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


member of the University of Buffalo; 
Joseph J. Senturia, formerly assistant 
editor of the Social Science Encyclopedia; 
Neal B. DeNood, formerly a member of 
the faculty at Harvard University, now 
with the Works Progress Administration 
in Massachusetts; William F. Ogburn, 
professor of sociology at the University 
of Chicago. 


Books Received 
but Not Reviewed 


Day.icut, TwiticHT, DARKNESS, AND 
Time, by Lucia Harrison. New York: 
Silver, Burdet and Company, 1935. 
Vili+216 pp. $1.24. 

Democracy Faces THE Future, dy 


Samuel Everett. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1935. x+269 pp. 
$2.50. 


An Intropuction To EpucaTIonat Psy- 
cHOLoGY, by Coleman R. Griffith. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1935. 
xiv-+754 pp- 

Way WE Feet Tuat Way: An ANALYSIS 
oF THE Human Emotions, dy Augustus 
W. Trettien. Boston: Stratford Com- 
pany 1935. vi+t452 pp. $3.00. 

VisuaL OuT.ine oF PsycnHo.ocy, dy 
Kate Hevoner. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1935. 97 pp. 
$.75. 

Home anv Famity, by Helen Mougey 
Jordan and others. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1935. xix+426 pp. 
$1.60. 

An Essay Towarp A History oF Epuca- 
TION, by W. Kane. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1935. xvi+637 pp. 
$2.40. 

VisuaL OUTLINE OF THE History oF 
Epucation, by Adolph E. Meyer. 
New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1935. 96 pp. $.75. 

InTRopuctory CoLLEGE MATHEMATICS, 
by William E. Milne and David R. 
Davis. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1935. xXvi+383 pp. $3.00. 

CARMEN OF THE GOLDEN Coast, by 
Madeline Brandeis. New York: Gros- 
set and Dunlap, 1935. 160 pp. $.50. 




















